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PREFACE. 



The science of Astronomy in its relation to religion has 
been the source of two different influences upon the 
human mind. In the one case, it has led the Christian 
to a more devout adoration of the Creator, arising from 
the contemplation of the vastness of Creation; in the 
other case, it has disturbed his belief in regard to the 
truths of Christianity. It was in order to remove doubts 
and difliculties upon this subject, that Dr. Chalmers 
preached and published a series of Astronomical Dis- 
courses entitled Christian Revelation viewed in connection 
with Modern Astronomy, in which he maintains a Plurality 
of Worlds inhabited by rational beings, and adoring the 
same God as Christians upon our earth. 

These Discourses found a scientific and decided oppo- 
nent ifL Dr. Whewell, late Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, who published an Essay on The Plurality of 
Worlds, the object of which was to shew, that our earth 
alone is habitable and inhabited, and consequently that 
Christianity is a purely local economy. 

This Essay of Dr. Whewell found in its turn a scien- 
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tific and resolute opponent in Sir David Brewster, who 
published a work entitled More Worlds than One, the 
Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the Christian, In 
this work, the author speaks of Dr. WhewelPs Essay as 
tending "to ridicule and bring into contempt the grand 
discoveries in sidereal astronomy by which the last century 
has been distinguished/^ Accordingly, he defends the 
position taken up by Dr. Chalmers, and pleads the testi- 
mony not only of the greatest astronomers, but also that 
of Emanuel Swedenborg in a remarkable passage taken 
from his treatise De Tellurihus in Universo, 

This work of Sir David Brewster finds, in its turn, in 
the present day, an opponent in an Honorary Secretary of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, namely, Mr. Proctor — 
a popular and talented astronomer, who holds the Brew- 
sterian theory to be untenable ; and in an article in the 
Belgravia Magazine for September, 1876, entitled Swe- 
denhor^s Visions of other Worlds, reviews the treatise of 
Swedenborg in such a way that what Sir David Brewster 
said of Dr. WhewelPs Essay may also be said of Mr. 
Proctor^s article, namely, that " its tendency is to ridicule 
and bring into contempt '' the writings of the author whom 
he criticises. Accordingly a leading Church of England 
periodical observes — "Mr. Proctor writes moderately but 
conclusively on Swedenhor^s Visions of other Worlds, 
pointing out the absurdities of a great dreamer, to whose 
ravings some people nowadays attach too much import- 
ance." 
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A remark of this kind, assuming it to be just, would 
commit the readers of every religious periodical to a course 
of argument which would compel the Christian Evidence 
Society to create freethinkers faster than it confuted them. 
As, however, other periodicals have commended Mr. 
Proctor^s article to the attention of the readers of Swe- 
denborg, the Author of the present Tract has thought it 
his duty to accept the invitation, and in so doing he too 
hopes to write ^^ moderately and conclusively.^' 

One principal objection urged by Mr. Proctor seems to 
have been taken from a modern work entitled The Unseen 
Universe, which has attained to considerable repute, having 
arrived at a sixth edition. The objection urged in both 
cases being the same, the answer given in this respect to 
both is also the same ; Mr. Proctor justly admitting with 
regard to Swedenborg, that ^^no more honest man ever 
lived,'' and the authors of The Unseen Universe that " he 
was a profound thinker." 

The obvious cause of the discordances of astronomical 
writings in relation to the subject of revealed religion, is 
the lack of some great principle of unity calculated to 
harmonize the two, and co-extensive with the Divine order 
of the universe. This principle, as explained by Sweden- 
borg, it is the object of the present Tract to point out ; and 
to apply to the religious difficulties to which Astronomy 
has given rise. In so doing we are brought face to face with 
the analogies said to be derived from science ; and with the 
fallacies of Naturalism, whose office is in the present day 
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what it has always been since the Fall of man^ namely, to 
misinterpret and ridicule whatever it cannot degrade to its 
own level of thought. 

In treating of the Divine order of the universe, it has 
been necessary to treat not of the Natural World only, 
but of the Spiritual ; for, in its most comprehensive sense, 
both are included in the term Universe. Hence in the 
present Tract we are not treating of the Divine order of 
part of the universe, but of the whole, or otherwise the 
title would be misleading. Indeed the time has now come 
in which this must be done, or the whole subject be 
abandoned to the freethinker, as being too vast a theme 
for Christianity to deal with. 

It is not a little remarkable that the Essay on The 
Plurality of Worlds by Dr. Whewell proceeded from the 
same College of which the Rev. John Clowes was a 
Fellow j and in his time not only a Senior Wrangler, but 
the first in this country to translate and circulate the very 
work De Tellurihus, which the Honorary Secretary of the 
Royal Astronomical Society has now more than called 
into question. Dr. Whewell, when writing his Essay, 
could scarcely have been ignorant of this circumstance; 
and even if he was, the extract from that work, as given 
by Sir David Brewster in answer to the Essay, was amply 
sufficient to remind him of it. 

It was impossible to treat fairly of this subject, with- 
out giving some general idea of the literature with which 
it is more immediately connected, and of the arguments 
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which it involves. It is only thus that the real place of 
Swedenborg^s teaching upon this subject can be impar- 
tially presented to view, and rightly understood. This is 
of the more importance, when there are doctrines of Evolu- 
tion abroad of which it has been said :* — 

" The idea of a personal Creator of the Universe is 
proved, as an inevitable corollary of these doctrines, not 
only to be untenable and impossible, but to be so supremely 
irrational, that it can only have arisen in what represented 
the minds of men, during those inconceivably dark ages 
when they were slowly evolving themselves from their 
ancestral apes into something resembling humanity." 

Doubtless to such persons the truths of Christianity 
are " the absurdities of great dreamers '" to all of whom 
nevertheless we may reply in the language of the Apostle 
— " Non insanio, optime Feste, sed veritatis et solrietatis 
verba loqtiorj 
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I. 

'^Partly* through mathematical and partly through ex- 
perimental research, physical science has of late years 
assumed a momentous position in the world. Both in a 
material and in an intellectual point of view it has pro- 
duced, and it is destined to produce, immense changes — 
vast social ameliorations, and vast alterations in the 
popular conception of the origin, rule, and governance of 
natural things/' 

These immense changes, it is said by another writer, 
have begun to aflFect our religious ideas — 

"Anf inevitable revolution, of which we all recognize 
the beginnings and signs, but which has already spread, 
perhaps, farther than most of us think, is befalling the 
religion in which we have been brought up. In those 
countries where religion has been most loved, this revolu- 

* Fragments of Science, by J. Tjmdall, LL.D., F.R.S., p. 1 1 1. 
t Literature and Dogma,^ by Matthew Arnold, PKface. 
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2, Astronomical Difficulties. 

tion will be felt the most keenly; felt through all its 
stages, and in all its incidents. In no country will it be 
more felt than in England/^ 

What has been the cause of this revolution ? We are 
told that it is pre-eminently owing to the progress of 
physical science. 

Now among the physical sciences which intimately 
affect our religious ideas, Astronomy has taken the lead, 
and has urged, especially upon the Clergy, momentous ques- 
tions concerning the nature and extent of the Christian 
Economy, as also concerning the Divine Inspiration of 
the Bible. Does the first chapter of Genesis treat of the 
Creation of the visible Heavens and Earth ? if so, does it 
accord with the statements of modern science? Is the 
" round world made so fast that it cannot be moved ? '^ 
If the whole system of Christianity rests upon the fact 
of the Fall of man, are we to suppose that there was 
a corresponding Fall in other worlds ? If not, is not 
Christianity proper to this world only, and Christ a 
Saviour upon this earth only? What do other earths 
know of the Flood upon this earth? What do other 
earths know of those inhabitants of this earth called 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob? What could they know of 
Moses and Aaron ; of Joshua, Saul, David, and the rest ? 
What of Egypt, the Wilderness, Canaan, the Twelve 
Tribes ? What of the Temple, the Jewish services, fasts, 
and festivals, which form so large a part of our Scriptures 
called the Word of God ? Were these solemnities common 
to the inhabitants of other earths, such as Saturn, Venus, 
Mars, and Jupiter? Do these planets know anything of the 
Twelve Apostles ? If not, was not Christianity a purely 
local Economy ; and are not the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
Atonement, and Redemption purely local doctrines, though 
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of the first importance to us, yet without any significance 
to the inhabitants of other planets ? 

If Science is silent upon these questions, what has the 
philosopher or the theologian to say? "To* whom/' 
says Professor Tyndall, " has this arm of the Lord been 
revealed? Let us lower our heads and acknowledge our 
ignorance, priest and philosopher, one and all/^ 

Accordingly, as Science has been hitherto silent upon 
this subject, a modem astronomer praises also the silence 
of philosophy. " Iff we were disposed,^^ says Bacon, " to 
survey the realm of sacred or inspired theology, we must 
quit the small vessel of human reason, and put ourselves 
on board the ship of the Church, which alone possesses the 
"Divine needle for justly shaping the course. Nor will the 
stars of philosophy, that have hitherto principally lent 
their light, be of further service to us ; and therefore it were 
not improper to be silent upon the subject.^^ 

What then has the Church to say upon the questions 
raised by Astronomy ? We have seen it stated, that 
the priest as well as the philosopher is bound to acknow- 
ledge his ignorance : for what can the Church upon this 
planet tell us of the Church in other planets ? What of 
the Church in the planets of other solar systems ? If 
our own planet, in relation to the rest of the Universe, 
scarcely amounts to a grain of sand upon the seashore, 
does the Catholicity of the Church upon our earth extend 
no farther than to this infinitesimal limit ? 

If then science, philosophy, and religion, in their rela* 
tion to Astronomy, the grandest of all sciences, have 
hitherto been silent upon this subject, is the silence to be 

* Fragments of Science^ p. 122. 

t Other Worlds than Ours, by R. A. Proctor, B.A., Honorary Secretary to 
che Royal Astronomical Society, p. 3i5y note. 
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4 New Intellectual Light 

never ending ? Professor Tyndall at least does not thinK 
so. 1 here is, he thfiiks, as science progresses, a possibility 
of science detecting its own fallacies, and enlightening its 
own darkness. " Perhaps/^* says he, " the mystery may 
resolve itself into knowledge at some future day.^^ 

"A time may therefore come, when this ultra-scientific 
region by which we are now enfolded, may offer itself to 
terrestrial, if not to human investigation. Two-thirds of 
the rays emitted by the sun fail to arouse in the eye the 
sense of vision. The rays exist, but the visual organ 
requisite for their translation into light does not exist. 
And so from this region of darkness and mystery which 
surrounds us, rays may now be darting which require 
but the development of the proper intellectual organs to 
translate them into knowledge, as far surpassing ours as 
ours surpasses that of the wallowing reptiles which once 
held possession of this planet. Meanwhile the mystery 
is not without its uses.^* 

From theseremarks it appears, that two-thirds of the 
rays proceeding from the sun, the eye, as at present con- 
stituted, does not perceive j whence arises a state of dark- 
ness on scientific matters which would otherwise not exist. 
But the eyes of the material body are not the only eyes 
upon which rays from the sun are incident and yet are 
un perceived; we want also, says the writer, the proper 
intellectual organs. There was one, in times of yore, who 
wrote to the Ephesians concerning the eyes of the un- 
derstanding being enlightened^ for the intellectual organs 
have ever been considered the eyes of the mind ; and what 
Professor Tyndall has said concerning the eyes of the 
material body, Swedenborgf has said concerning the eyes 
of the mind. He maintains, that "a time is about to 

* Fragments af Sdmety p. 132. t Arcana CeslesHay art. 440a. 
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come when there will he illmtration/' that is, a perception 
of rays of intellectual light, from the Sun of Heaven, 
which, though shining upon the human mind even now, 
are as yet unperceived — a light from within in relation to 
which the solar light of the outer Universe is but dark- 
ness. In this case, the want is not so much that of in- 
tellectual organs, as the want of light; and the want of 
light only because the intellectual organs are not in a state 
suited to admit the light. Nevertheless, says Swedenborg, 
a time is about to come when the impediments to mental 
vision will be removed, and the intellectual organs will 
be prepared to receive illustration. 

It is commonly supposed, that the light of the under- 
standing is only a metaphorical expression ; if this were 
the case, the light as such would be unreal ; and, in intro- 
ducing it into the study of Astronomy, we should only 
be introducing metaphors into science. We will, there- 
fore, see what Swedenborg says concerning the reality of 
the intellectual light which gives illustration ; and this is 
of the more importance, as the study of the nature of light 
pertains pre-eminently to Astronomy. 

Now no o^e can treat rationally of solar light, with- 
out his reason or intellect receiving illustration from 
rational light. What then is the nature of this light? It 
is a light proceeding, according to Swedenborg, from the 
light of that Sun which originated the outer light of our 
own solar system, and of all other systems with which 
Astronomy deals. Hence rational light is more real to 
the understanding, than solar light to the corporeal sense. 

^^It* is real light which illuminates the understanding, 
altogether distinct from the light which illuminates the 
sight of the body. The light which illuminates the under- 

* Areana CoRlestia, art. 10,569. 
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standing is from heaven ; but that which illuminates the 
sight of the body is in the world. The light of heaven 
is from the Lord as a Sun there, and is, in its essence, 
the Divine Truth proceeding from the Divine Good of the 
Lord. Hence it is evident, whence it is that by eyes, when 
relating to men who receive the Divine Truth of the Lord, 
or His Light, is signified faith and an enlightened under- 
standing. That it is real light, which illuminates minds 
and constitutes understanding with men, is not known in 
the world ; although sight and light are attributed by men 
to the understanding; and although the Lord, in the 
Word, is very frequently called Light, and thereby is 
meant that He is seen by faith and its light.^^ 

Now, as we are dealing with the Astronomer, let us 
treat only of rational light, or the light of an enlightened 
understanding; which, I take for granted, every Astro- 
nomer, whether a believer or not in the existence of a 
God, would, as a student of science, either absolutely 
claim, or acknowledge to be desirable. We observe, then, 
that there are three subjects upon which the rational 
faculty of the Astronomer is very especially employed, 
namely. Matter, Space, and Time> Matter, as an object 
of the senses ; Time, as measured by the motions in the 
heavens of material bodies ; and Space, as that wherein they 
are said to subsist and perform their motions. But if true 
ideas concerning Matter, Time, and Space are fundamental 
to the Astronomer, so are they to the Theologian; so 
much so, that the character of the Theology depends en- 
tirely upon the ideas formed upon these subjects. The 
consequence is, that in this respect Astronomy and Theo- 
logy cannot be separated without involving serious con- 
sequences to both ; for when the Astronomer derives his 
ideas of Matter, Time, and Space from the external worlds 
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it follows that when he comes to think of God or of the 
Spiritual World, he has no other ideas wherewith to think 
than those he had derived from the Natural World. The 
consequence is, that as he cannot think of spiritual things 
without some idea of these subjects, he must import 
his astronomical ideas into Theology, especially if he 
refuses to import Theology into Astronomy. Hence arises 
a system of Naturalism, or the substitution of Nature for 
God, and the endowment of Nature with the attributes of 
Deity ; so that the Infinity of God is in this case no other 
than the Infinity of Matter, Time, and Space. 

It is of the utmost importance that we bear in mind 
these observations; because they furnish the key to Mr. 
Proctor^s speculations upon this subject, and lay open the 
cause of the difference between himself and Swedenborg. 
Let us now illustrate the argument by actual example. 
The following are the statements of Mr. Proctor ; — 

" Let* us consider definitely (even though we must be 
unable to conceive clearly or at all) the infinites we have to 
deal with.^' 

" JVe know that Space must be irifinite. If the region 
amid which stars and nebulae are scattered with so great 
profusion be limited, if beyond lies on all sides a vast 
void, or if, instead, there be material bounds enclosing 
the universe of worlds on every hand, yet where are 
the limits of void or bound ? Infinity of Space, occupied 
or unoccupied, there must undoubtedly be. Of this in- 
finity it has been finely said, that its centre is everywhere, 
its boundary nowhere. Now whether within this infinity 
of Space there be an irtfinity of Matter, is a question 
which we cannot so certainly answer. Only, if we were 
to accept this as certain, that the proportion which un- 

* Other Worlds than OurSf p. 315. 
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occupied bears to occupied Space cannot be infinitely great 
— a view which at least seems reasonable and probable — 
then it would follow that matter as well as space miist 
be infinite, since any finite proportion of infinity must 
itself also be infinity. So that regarding occupied Space 
as the realm over which the Almighty^s control is ex- 
ercised, and over which His supervision extends, we find 
just reason for looking upon that realm as no less infinite 
than the infinity of Space in which it is contained/^ 

^^TiME also miLst undoubtedly be irifinite. If the 
portion of Time which has hitherto been, or which will 
hereafter be, occupied with the occurrence of events (of 
whatever sort), were preceded and will be followed by a 
vast void interval, yet there can be neither beginning nor 
end to either of those bounding voids. Irifinity of Time, 
occupied or unoccupied, there must undoubtedly be. And 
though it is not .possible for us to know certainly that 
there has been no beginning, or that there will be no end 
to that portion of Time which is occupied with the occur- 
rence of events (of whatever sort), yet it appears so un- 
reasonable to conceive that unoccupied Time bears an in- 
finitely great proportion to occupied Time, that we seem led 
to the conclusion, that occupied Time is infinite — or more 
definitely, that there has been no beginning and will be no 
end t(i the sequence of events throughout the irifinitely 
extended realm of the Almighty.^^ 

^^And thus we are forced to believe in the infinite Wisdom 
and the infinite Power of God ; since to conceive of limits 
to the Wisdom and Power of Him whose realm is infinite 
in extent and in duration, is obviously to conclude that the 
Ruler is infinitely incompetent to rule over His kingdom : 
for there can be no relation between the finite and the 
infinite save the relation of infinite disproportion.^^ 
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In this way we are taught, that because the realm 
of Matter, Space, and Time is infinite, therefore God is 
infinite: for if it were not infinite, God would not be 
infinite, and in that case God would be in infinite dis- 
proportion to the extent and duration of His own realm. 

It is evident from these remarks, that no difference 
is made between the Infinity of God, and the Infinity 
of Matter, Space, and Time ; nay, that the very Infinity 
of God is made dependent on the infinity of Nature. 

Such is the so-called rational light in which Matter, 
Space, and Time are viewed by our Astronomer. 

Now, according to Swedenborg, there are no such 
things as infinite Space, infinite Time, or infinite Matter. 
What is infinite is Divine : God only is infinite : Creation, 
visible or invisible, is finite : Matter, Space, and Time had 
their origin with Creation: if they were infinite, they 
would be God or attributes of God, and Pantheism would 
be true. God would be the same with Nature, and Nature 
would be God. It is true that Swedenborg admits that in 
the Infinity of God there are infinite things which are 
distinctly One, but then as such they are themselves God ; 
consequently Matter, Space, and Time cannot be among 
these infinites without being themselves God. 

" I was once engaged,^^ says Swedenborg,* " in con- 
templation about the essence and omnipresence of God, 
as existing from eternity, that is, about God as existing 
before the Creation of the world ; and in consequence of 
not being able to remove Spaces and Times from the ideas 
of my thought, I was brought into much anxiety, because 
the idea of Nature entered instead of God. In this state 
I was directed to remove the ideas of Space and Time, 
with a promise that then I should see clearly; accordingly 

* True Christian Religionf ait. 380. 
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power was given me to remove them, and I saw what I 
desired ; and from that time I have been enabled to think 
of God as existing frorii eternity, because God is in all 
Time without Time, and in all Space without Space ;^ 
whereas Nature in all time is in time, and in all space is 
in space ; and Nature, with her time and space, must of 
necessity have had a beginning; but not so God, Who is 
without time and space. Therefore Nature is from God,, 
not from eternity ; but in time, originating simultaneously 
with her time and space/* 

From these remarks it is evident, that there is no such 
thing as infinite Matter, infinite Time, or infinite Space, 
any more than there is such a thing as infinite Nature. 

Now Swedenborg further states, that, at the period 
in which he wrote, namely, a few years before the 
French Revolution, all Christendom was inundated with 
Naturalism; and hence on this subject he remarks :* — 

"All Naturalism arises from thinking concerning^ 
things Divine from things proper to Nature only, which 
are Matter^ Space, and Time. The mind which inheres in 
such things, and in this state is not willing to believe in 
anything but what it understands, cannot do any other 
than blind its understanding; and from the darkness in 
which such a mind immerses it, fall into a negation of 
Divine Providence, and thence of Omnipotence, Omni- 
presence, and Omniscience 3 when nevertheless these things 
are altogether such as Religion teaches, as well within the 
realm of Nature as above it. But they cannot be com- 
prehended in the understanding, unless Spaces and Times^ 
are removed from the ideas of its thought ; for these have 
place in some manner or other in every idea of thought ; 
and unless they are removed, man cannot think otherwise 

* Apocalypse Explained j art. 1220. 
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than that Nature is All, that it is from itself, and that life 
is from it ; and hence that the inmost principle of Nature 
is what is called God ; and that all besides is ideal," 

'^ I know that such persons will also wonder to hear, that 
any existence can be possible where tliere is neither Time 
nor Space ; and that the Divine Being Himself is without 
Time and Space, and that Spiritual beings are not in either, 
but only in appearances of them ; when, notwithstanding. 
Divine Spiritual things are the very essences of all things 
which have existed and which do exist ; and natural things 
without them are as bodies without a soul, and which 
become carcases. 

'^ Every man who makes himself a Naturalist by 
thoughts from Nature, remains also such after death ; and 
all things which he sees in the Spiritual World he calls 
Natural; because they are similar. Still, however, such 
persons are illustrated, and are taught by Angels that they 
are not Natural, but that they are appearances of things 
natural : they are also convinced so as to affirm that it is 
so ; but still they relapse and worship Nature as when in 
the world, and at length they separate themselves from the 
Angels, and fall into Hell, nor can they be taken out 
thence to eternity ; the reason is, because they have not a 
spiritual soul but only a natural one, such as appertains to 
beasts, with the faculty however of thinking and speaking, 
because they were bom men.^' 

"Now whereas the Hells are filled with such at this 
day, more than before, it is of importance that such dense 
darkness arising from Nature, which at this day crowds up 
and bars the thresholds of men^s understanding, be removed 
by rational light derived from spiritual light/' 

We now see the difference between the rational light 
which comes from without, i. e,, from Naturalism or the 
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things of Matter, Time, and Space ; and the rational light 
which is derived from within, or from spiritual light. To 
assume, however, that rational light ought to be derived 
from spiritual light, is to introduce into the question a 
religious principle, with which the man of science, we are 
told, has nothing to do ; inasmuch as his concern is not 
with spiritual things but with natural ; consequently it is 
the case with the Astronomer as with every one else, that 
if he is in the rational light of Naturalism, he will demand 
such kind of evidence only as can be seen in that light ; 
for out of that light he can see no other. Hence arises 
the religious difficulty. Accordingly our Astronomer, as a 
man of science, demands of Swedenborg that evidence 
only which comes from Science, that is, from without, and 
which is supplied by the Telescope and Spectrum analysis ; 
whence he observes that — 

'^ If* it were permitted to men to select a sign whereby 
they should know that a message came from the Supreme 
Being, probably the man of science would select for the 
sign the communication of some scientific fact beyond the 
knowledge of the day, but admitting of being readily put 
to the test. The evidence thus obtained in favour of a 
revelation would correspond in some sense to that depend- 
ing on prophecies; but it would be more satisfactory to 
men having that particular bent which is called the 
scientific. Whether this turn of mind is inherent, or the 
result of training, it certainly leads men of science to be 
more exacting in considering the value of evidence, than 
any men, except, perhaps, lawyers. In the case of the 
student of science, St. Paulas statement that prophecies 

• 

* shall fail ^ has been fulfilled ; whereas it may be doubted 
whether evidence from ' knowledge* should in like manner 

* Betgravia, p. 261. 
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' vanish away/ On the contrary, it would grow stronger 
and stronger, as knowledge from observation, from experi- 
ment, and from calculation continually increased. It can 
scarcely be said that this has happened with such quasi 
scientific statements as have actually been associated with 
Revelation. If we regard St. Paulas reference to knowledge 
as relating to such statements as these, then nothing could 
be more complete than the fulfilment of his own predic- 
tion, 'Whether there be prophecies they shall fail; 
whether there be tongues they shall cease; whether there 
be knowledge it shall vanish away.' The evidence from 
prophecies fails for the exact inquirer, who perceives the 
doubts which exist (among the most earnest believers) as 
to the exact meaning of the prophetic words, and even in 
some cases as to whether prophecies have been long since 
fulfilled or relate to events still to come. The evidence 
from ' tongues' has ceased, and those are dust who are said 
to have spoken in strange tongues. The knowledge which 
was once thought supernatural has utterly vanished away. 
But if, in the ages of faith, some of the results of modem 
scientific research had been revealed, as the laws of the 
solar system, the great principle of the conservation of 
energy, or the wave theory of light, or if some of the 
questions which still remain for men of science to solve 
had been answered in those times, the evidence for the 
student of science would have been irresistible. Of course 
he will be told that even then he would have hardened his 
heart; that the inquiry after truth tending naturally to 
depravity of mind, he would reject even evidence based 
upon his beloved laws of probability ; that his ' wicked and 
adulterous generation "seeketh in vain'' after a sign,' and 
that if he will not accept Moses and the prophets, neither 
would he believe though one rose from the dead. 
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" Still the desire of the student of science to base his 
faith on convincing evidence (in a matter as important to 
him as to those who abuse him) does seem to have some- 
thing reasonable in it after all. The mental qualities 
which cause him to be less easily satisfied than others, 
came to him in the same way as his bodily qualities ; and 
«ven if the result to which his mental training leads him 
is as unfortunate as some suppose, that training is not 
strictly speaking so heinously sinful that nothing short of 
the eternal reprobation meted out to him by earthly judges 
can satisfy Divine justice. 

" So that it may be thought not a wholly unpardon- 
able sin to speak of a sign which, had it been accorded, 
would have satisfied even the most exacting student of 
science. Apart, too, from all question of faith, the mere 
scientific interest of divinely inspired conmiunications 
respecting natural laws and processes would justify a 
student of science in regarding them as most desirable 
messages from a Being of superior wisdom and benevolence. 
If prophecies and tongues, why not knowledge, as evidence 
of a Divine mission ? 

^^ Such thoughts are suggested by the claim of some 
religious teachers to the possession of knowledge other than 
that which they could have gained by natural means.^^ 

Our scientific Astronomer has here laid down the prin- 
ciples of evidence by which both himself and other men of 
science in the present day are to be guided, and to be 
qualified to test the truth both of Swedenborg's state- 
ments and of Christianity. Thus we come to the root of 
Mr. Proctor^s objections. The evidence which sufficed 
for former ages of faith is, it seems, quite insufficient for 
men of science in the present day, and our Astronomer 
appeals to St. Paul to establish this position. The evi- 
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■dence of prophecy fails, because there are doubts as to the 
«xact meaning of prophecy and the events to which they 
refer : the evidence of tongues has ceased : the evidence of 
knowledge formerly thought to be supernatural has utterly 
vanished away : and then as to miracles, the Astronomer 
may ignore them altogether, not only because they have 
ceased, but because his concern is only with the laws of 
Nature, and not with that which is regarded as being 
opposed to them. 

Here then is the religious difficulty so lamented by our 
modern men of science. They are asked to believe in that 
for which they can find no evidence, since it has long since 
failed, ceased, vanished away; whereas, if in the ages of 
faith some of the results of modern scientific research had 
been revealed, such as the laws of the solar system, the 
great principle of the conservation of energy, or the wave 
theory of light; or if some of the questions which still 
remain for men of science had been answered in those 
times, the evidence for the student of science would have 
been irresistible ! It would not have failed, ceased, vanished 
away as that evidence is said to have done which in former 
times had sufficed for the ages of faith ; on the contrary, 
it would have grown stronger and stronger, as knowledge 
from observation, from experiment, and from calculation 
continually increased. What a noble opportunity then the 
Prophets and Apostles have lost ! Had they but told us 
something about the great principle of the conservation of 
energy, or the wave theory of light, or of some of the 
questions which still remain for men of science to resolve, 
the evidence would have been irresistible ! Does not their 
silence upon these matters prove, that both themselves and 
the angels and spirits who attended them, knew nothing 
about chemistry, geology, or even astronomy ? 
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Then again as to Swedenborg, what a noble oppor- 
tunity he also lost ! for as our Astronomer observes : — 

" It would almost seem, though to the faithful Sweden- 
oorgian the thought will doubtless appear very wicked, that 
the system of Swedenborg gave no place to Uranus and 
Neptune, simply because he knew nothing about those 
planets. Otherwise what a noble opportunity there would 
have been for establishing the truth of ' Swedenborgian 
doctrines/ by revealing to the world the existence of 
planets hitherto unknown \" 

If Swedenborg had only told us something about these 
planets, how much more clearly should we have understood, 
how much more readily have received the doctrines of the 
Trinity, the Atonement, the Life after Death, the celestial 
and spiritual senses of Scripture ! For although astronomy 
deals only with matter, space, and time, yet it enables us 
by the aid of the telescope to judge of the laws of the Spi- 
ritual World, in which there is neither matter, space, nor 
time ! Dr. Halley, a celebrated astronomer in the time of 
Newton, seems to have been very much of this opinion; and 
in a conversation with Sir Isaac upon the subject. Sir Isaac 
is reported to have replied to this effect : ^^ Dr. Halley, when 
you speak upon the subject of Astronomy, I am always 
glad to listen to what you say, because I know that you 
understand it ; but when you come to the subject of Chris- 
tianity, I know that you know nothing about it.^' 

As, however, it is necessary, before we proceed, that 
the nature of the evidence of " things not seen '' should be 
made perfectly clear, especially to the student of science, 
we shall refer to another remark made by our Astronomer 
upon this subject 

Swedenborg undoubtedly fulfilled the office .of a reli- 
gious teacher, and it is said — - 
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" The teacher of religion tests the reality of his mission 
in simple a priori confidence that he has such a mission, 
and that therefore some one or other of the tests he 
applies will afford the required evidence. To one, says St. 
Paul, is given the word of wisdom, to another the word of 
knowledge, to another faith, to another the gift of healing, 
to another the working of miracles, to another prophecy, 
to another the discernment of spirits, to another divers 
kinds of tongues, and so forth.^' 

Now we have already seen, that although these things 
furnished to the teacher of religion the required evidence 
in the early ages of faith, yet we are told that in the 
present day these signs have failed, ceased, vanished 
away, as St. Paul predicted. Nothing remains, therefore, 
but the confidence or self-confidence of the teacher, which 
.of course would be no evidence to men of science. 
What then, in this case, would remain to Swedenborg in 
the way of evidence to his religious teaching ? According 
to Mr. Proctor — " the communication of some scientific 
fact beyond the knowledge of the day, but admitting of 
being readily put to the test.^^ Now we have seen how 
the Apostles and Prophets failed to give this sign ; how 
consequently it is said that Christianity, in the present 
day, is bereft of its proper evidence. Suppose, however, 
that in the case of Swedenborg this sign had been given, 
and that he had taught that there were two other planets, 
Uranus and Neptune, farther from the Sun than Saturn, 
for this is the evidence that our astronomer requires; 
what does science in this case reveal to us about a 
personal God ? Let our Astronomer answer the question 
in his own words : — 

"To* speak in plain terms, so far as science is con- 

* Our Place amottg Infinities ^ p. 2. 
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cemed, the idea of a personal God is inconceivable^ as are all 
the attributes which religion recognizes in such a Being/^ 

It seems, then, that if Swedenborg had given to men 
of science any such sign as the one demanded, he would 
only have left them just where they were. They would 
indeed afterwards have believed in the sign, yet not as a 
sign but as a scientific fact : they would have believed in 
science not in God, for science they affirm has nothing to 
do with religion; and hence a personal God and His 
attributes would have remained as inconceivable as ever. 
Our Astronomer therefore must, in this respect, be resigned 
to his disappointment in finding that Swedenborg says 
nothing about Uranus and Saturn, as an evidence of 
'' Swedenborgian doctrines; '^ for even if he had, the religious 
difficulty would still have remained in all its force. 

But is Mr. Proctor aware of the abyss upon the 
brink of which he is standing ? We take it for granted 
that he is not. We learn that Theists acknowledging 
God to be incomprehensible, it was thence inferred by 
Atheists that He is a non-entity; whereupon Dr. Cud worth 
observes in his Intellectual System ;* — 

^^ Which argumentation of the Atheists supposes these 
two things : first, that what is incomprehensible is 
altogether inconceivable ; and then that what is incon- 
ceivable is nothing. The latter of which two perhaps may 
be granted to them ; — ^that what is so utterly inconceivable 
as that no man can frame any manner of idea or con- 
ception of it, is therefore either in itself, or at least to us, 
nothing.'^ 

Hence it is that Dr. Cudworth himself argues, that 
" whatsoever is in its own nature absolutely inconceivable, 
is indeed a non-entity,'^ but he denies that whatsoever is 

* Vol. iii., pp. ii8, 119, etc. 
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incomprehensible by us is inconceivable : therefore^ says 
he, — 

^^ When we affirm that God is incomprehensible, our 
meaning is only this; that our imperfect minds cannot 
have such a conception of His nature, as doth perfectly 
master, conquer, and subdue that vast object under it ; or 
at least is so fully adequate and commensurate to the 
same, as that it doth every way match and equalize it. 
Now it doth not at all follow from hence, because God is 
thus incomprehensible to our finite understandings, that 
He is utterly inconceivable by them, so that they cannot 
frame any idea at all of Him, and that He may therefore 
be concluded to be a non-entity/' 

One thing however is certain, that to men of science, 
to whom as such the idea of a personal God is inconceiv- 
able, all that Swedenborg has said concerning a personal 
God must appear a non-entity ; since he must be regarded 
as treating of that which is inconceivable. On the other 
hand, we venture to say that infinite Matter, infinite Time, 
and infinite Space, are themselves inconceivable and as such 
are a non-entity ; and thus what Mr. Proctor* applies to 
the Deity, we apply rather to his own speculations upon 
infinite Matter, Space, and Time which he has confounded 
with the infinitude of God. 

It was not only of the incomprehensibility of God 
that Zophar was speaking when he said, " Canst thou 
by searching find out God V^ but it was of the wisdom of 
man undertaking to search out, by its own powers, the 
Divine Wisdom ; in which case either there is conceived 
a false idea of God, or else God Himself is represented as 
inconceivable, and in this respect the religious difficulty 
is the difficulty of conceiving how either Astronomy or 

♦ Our Place among Infinities^ p. 34. 
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or any other Science has anything to do with that which 
is either untrue or is inconceivable. Canst thou by 
searching find out the things which are of the wisdom 
of God; no, says the Apostle, ^^but God hath revealed 
them unto us by His spirit/^ that is to say, by the Spirit 
of Truth : and according to Swedenborg, when this Spirit 
enters into the rational faculty of the Astronomer, he is 
enlightened by rational light derived from spiritual light, 
and in this way the religious difficulty ceases. This is 
a very different course from that in which, in order to 
exclude the religious difficulty, the Astronomer either 
excludes religion altogether, or shrinks from indicating 
any definite views upon the subject, from the fear of thereby 
adding one more religious difficulty. 

Let us illustrate these remarks oy an example : — 

Speaking of ^^ the religious difficulty ^^ our Astronomer 
says,* ^^ that thoughtful and conscientious men have 
been at issue amongst each other upon the subject, and 
that their views have not been acceptable even by a few 
amongst their readers.'^ 

^^I doubt almost when I judge from the comments 
which have been made on this part of the works of 
Chalmers, Whewell, Brewster, and others, whether a 
single reader of those works has found the religious views 
of any one of their authors congenial with his own.^^ 

^^ It is specially noteworthy, that even where, as in 
the case of Brewster and Chalmers, two writers adopt the 
same view of the general question of other worlds, they 
yet hold altogether different views as to the bearing of 
that question upon the subject of religion.^^ 

^^It is very doubtful, therefore, whether it is a wise 
thing, whether it is conducive to the purpose of any one 

* Other Worlds than Oursy p. 3 14. 
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thus conscientiously discussing the religious aspect of our 
question, to present his own personal views on the subject 
of revealed religion. If I thought otherwise, I should 
not shrink from the task of indicating the sufficiently 
definite views which I entertain myself upon this subject. 
But I apprehend, that apart from the consideration that 
the reader must be wholly indifferent about them, my 
indicating them would have an effect the very reverse of 
that which I should desire/' 

The religious difficulty then still remains, and As- 
tronomy has yet to go in search of a religion. But is 
it a satisfactory state of things that the grandest of all 
Sciences, resting upon universal and immutable laws, 
should either find nothing in Christianity to which to ally 
itself but religious difficulties, or else the shifting spe- 
culations of individual opinion ? Assuredly Universal 
laws in the Natural World do not exist of themselves : 
they are not self-derived : they have their own origin ; 
and is it unreasonable to assign this origin to correspond- 
ing Universal laws of the Spiritual World — ^laws which 
must be in themselves eternal truths, without any varia- 
bleness or shadow of turning ? Truths of this kind can, 
however, be seen only in rational light derived from 
spiritual light; and it is in virtue of this rational light 
that they appear reasonable. Now a system of Theology 
which supplies these truths, supplies precisely that which 
Astronomy wants ; and this is the Theology supplied by 
Swedenborg, the principles of which therefore we propose 
briefly to explain and apply. 

It is evident, however, that in so doing we are ascend- 
ing beyond the region of Matter, Space, and Time, and 
thus beyond the range of the telescope; which indeed 
we must do, if we would come in sight of the throne of 
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Divine Wisdom ; for ^^ Wisdom is above all the order of 
the stars, and being compared with their light is found 
before it/^ The reason is, because Divine Wisdom is 
Divine Truth, and Divine Truth is Divine Order, the 
essential of which is Divine Good, or the Divine End to 
which the Divine Order leads. 

Now the very expression Divine Order involves the 
idea of that which is Divine ; and consequently the very 
idea of God ; so that if we would attain to right ideas of 
the Order of the Universe, we must first attain to right 
ideas of God. ^^No* Cosmos is complete,^^ says Dr. 
Whewell, " from which the question of Deity is excluded ; 
and all Cosmology has a side turned toward Theology .^^ — 
" No philosophy or science can be complete which is not 
also a philosophy of the Universe ; and no philosophy of 
the Universe can satisfy thoughtful men, which does not 
include a reference to the Power by which the Universe 
came to be what it is.^^ 

We perceive then that, upon this principle, it is im- 
possible to exclude the religious difficulty, and that our 
ideas of the Order of the Universe will be dependent upon 
our ideas of God. 

In pursuing this subject we would first refer to what 
may be called the Theology of Order. Even among the 
more intelligent heathens the first principles of Order 
were traced up to the Divine Being ; and hence as Cud- 
worth observes,t ^^The Three Platonic hypostases seem to 
be nothing else but infinite Goodness, infinite Wisdom, and 
infinite active Love and Power, not as mere qualities or 
accidents, but as substantial things, that have some kind 
of subordination one to another.^^ The original idea of 

* The Philosophy of Discovery y Prefiace, and p. 354, 396. 
t Intellectual System^ p. 1 23, vol. iii. 
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Order therefore is presented to us in the idea of God ; and 
as Love, Wisdom, and Power concur in making up one 
Divine Being, so they are all one God ; so that God 
Himself is that Order, and that Order is in God and is 
God. There is, then, in this case, according to Dr. 
Cudworth, that Divine Order to which we have before 
referred; and which is antecedent to the existence of 
Matter, Space, and Time. 

We thus perceive, that what are called the Arche- 
typal ideas of Creation in the Deity, have themselves an 
Order, which Order is Trinitarian. Accordingly the Order 
in which the Creation is effected, and by which it is upheld, 
corresponds to this Divine Order; as we see in the 
Trinity of love, wisdom, and power in man, which 
corresponds to that which exists in God. 

Now as a right idea of God as Creator is of essential 
importance to a right understanding of Creation, it is 
absolutely necessary, while we are upon the subject of 
Archetypal Ideas, and before we proceed further, to steer 
clear of the rock of Naturalism, and to point out a serious 
difference between the doctrine of Swedenborg upon this 
subject, and that of the late Master of Trinity College. 

In his Plurality of Worlds Dr. Whewell had rightly 
remarked, that* — ^^The ideas according to which man 
builds up his knowledge, are emanations of the Arche- 
typal Ideas according to which the work of Creation was 
planned and executed.^^ 

It is evident, however, that in the course of his obser- 
vations, the author loses sight of this important distinction 
between the ideas of man and the Archetypal Ideas of God : 
and makes the nature of one to be the same with that of 
the other; as in the case of Gbometry, and also of 

* Pages 283, 286, 287, et seq. Fifth Ed. 
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Space, Time, Force, Matter, etc. For instance, with 
respect to Geometry ; — 

^^The Earth,^^ says he, ^^as the abode of man the intellec- 
tual creature, contains a being whose mind is of the same 
nature as the Divine Mind of the Creator. The Laws 
which man discovers in the Creation must be Laws known 
to God. The truths, — for instance the truths of Geo- 
metry, — which man sees to be true, God also must see to 
be true. That these were from the beginning, in the 
Creative mind. Creative Thoughts, is a doctrine involved 
in every intelligent view of Creation.'' 

The same author afterwards observes — ^^ It may seem 
to some persons too bold a view, to identify, so far as 
we thus do, certain truths as seen by man, and as 
seen by God : — to make the Divine Mind thus cog- 
nizant of the truths of Geometry y for instance. If any 
one has such a scruple, we may remark that truth, 
when of so luminous and stable a kind as are the truths 
of Geometry, must be alike Truth for all minds, even the 
highest.'' 

Now, did it occur to this writer, that the Archetypal 
Ideas of the Divine Mind, as being essentially Divine, are 
in God and are one with God ; and can we say the same 
of circles, squares, triangles, and their properties, or of our 
ideas of them as such? But, says Dr. Whewell, the 
truths of Geometry are " necessary truths, and the intui- 
tive apprehension of necessary truths is an act so purely 
intellectual, that even in the Supreme Intellect we may 
suppose that it has its place." 

But, we reply, the Supreme Intellect is that of The 
Logos ; moreover it is that which is the abode of Arche- 
typal Ideas, and there are no Ideas higher than those which 
are Highest, Supreme, or Archetypal : yet in the Word of 
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God mention is made of two geometrical figures,* the 
square and the circley and we find that both these are made 
to represent ideas higher than the merely natural, which, 
as being merely natural, are destitute of any Archetypal 
character. 

So again with regard to the idea of Space ; 

In his Philosophy of Discovery Dr. Whewell observes: — 
that ^^The Idea of Space in the human mind is, so far as 
it goes, coincident with the Idea of Space in the Divine 
Mind.^^ — In this case the Idea of Space in the human 
mind, so far as it goes, is identical with the Archetypal 
Idea in the Divine Mind ; and as our idea of Space is 
derived from outward Nature, so to attribute in any degree 
the same idea to the Divine Mind is to introduce a funda- 
mental principle of Naturalism. 

Highy low, broad, wide, deep, etc., are expressions 
which in the Word of God have another sense beside the 
literal ; indeed God Himself is called the Highest, and it 
is this inner sense which, as it is in God, is creative of 
the outer. 

So again with regard to Time ; 

^^ That which we hold is,^^ observes the same author, 
" that the idea of Time is, so far as it goes, coincident 
with the Idea of Time in the Divine Mind.^^ Here again 
our idea of Time, as derived from succession in outward 
Nature, is confounded with the Archetypal Idea in God, 
and a principle of Naturalism is again introduced. 

So again with regard to our ideas of Force and 
Matter ; 

" We cannot,^^ says the same author, ^^ conceive Force 
without Matter, or Matter without Force. In every part 
of the Universe, if these be material objects, there must 

* See Appendix. 
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be Force ; if there be Force, there must be material objects/^ 
Hence, when speaking of the Ideas of Force and Matter, 
which are human ideas, he observes, ^^That Force and 
Matter are thus among the ideas in the Divine Mind ; and 
that with them the Ideas of Force and Matter in the human 
mind, regarded in their most general form, agree so far as 
they go, is another step in the doctrine which I am trying 
to unfold/' 

So again with regard to Number ; 

There is just the same reason for supposing that, in 
the Divine Mind, Number is an Archetypal idea, as well 
as Space and Time, and thus we have both Geometry and 
Arithmetic as Archetypal Ideas in the Deity : for that two 
and two make four is as much a necessary or eternal truth 
as any of the known properties of a square, or a triangle, 
or any other geometrical figure. And yet we find in the 
Word of God that Number has a higher signification 
than itself. Hence when it is said that '^ He numbereth 
the stars, and calleth them all by their names,'' by Number 
is not meant merely arithmetical calculation, but a know- 
ledge of their nature and quality, hence of their place in the 
scale of being, and in the Divine Order of the Universe. 
Accordingly, throughout the Word of God Number is 
never used in a merely literal or arithmetical sense, or as 
being in itself an Archetypal Idea, but rather as signifying 
that which is spiritual, and which in the Deity alone is 
Archetypal and Divine. For — 

What has the numbering of the people of Israel to do 
with other planets ? Of what concern is it to them to 
know, that of the Tribe of Reuben, Gad, Ashur, Benjamin, 
and others, the number of the sealed in each case was that 
of twelve thousand ? If these numbers and tribes did not 
signify universal truths, but nothing more than what relates 
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to this earth, of course they would have no relation to 
other earths; the astronomical difficulty would still re- 
main; and Christianity, for aught we know, would be 
still a mere local Economy. On the other hand, if they 
adumbrate universal truths, they must refer to the inha- 
bitants of other planets as well as ourselves. 

Now Swedenborg observes, that the Canon of Inspired 
Scripture relates to these Universal truths. The mere 
letter refers only to persons, times, and places such as 
pertain only to this earth : but the spirit relates to the in- 
habitants of all earths. The laws of good and evil are the 
same for all inhabitants of all planets ; for there is the 
same God for them as for us. Who is Himself the Supreme 
Good, and as such is above all, and through all, and 
in all. While therefore the letter of The Word is local, 

the spirit is universal ; and hence to deny the spiritual 

» 

sense of The Word is to deny its application to other 
worlds, to justify the unbeliever in maintaining the purely 
local character of the Christian Economy, and to leave 
Astronomy in an attitude of deadly antagonism to Chris- 
tianity. 

Endless additions to Matter, Space, Time, or Number, 
can never alter their nature, or make them Divine or Infi- 
nite, or impart to them the character of Creative Thoughts 
and Divine Ideas. Things created can never be in any 
respect identical with the Creator, nor can endless additions 
to the finite ever constitute one Infinite ; and however Dr. 
Whewell may speak, like Mr. Proctor, of Infinite Matter, 
Space, Time, Number, and so forth, yet, according to 
Swedenborg, all that the Infinite can mean in this case is 
— the Indefinite. Hence he observes that — 

" As* with the Lord all is Infinite, so in heaven all is 

* Arcana Ccelestiaf art. 1590. 
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Indefinite ; and the Indefinite of heaven is an image of the 
Infinite of the Lord/' 

" Men* cannot but confound the Divine Infinity with 
the infinity of Space; and as they do not conceive of the 
infinity of Space as being other than a mere nothing, as 
it really is, they have no belief in the Divine Infinity. The 
case is similar in respect to Eternity, which men cannot 
conceive of otherwise than as eternity of Time, it being 
presented to those who are in time under the idea of Time. 
The real idea of the Divine Infinity is insinuated into the 
angels by this ; that in an instant they are present under 
the Lord's view, without any intervention of Space or 
Time, even from the farthest extremity of the Universe. 
The real idea of the Divine Eternity is insinuated into them 
by this : that thousands of years do not appear to them 
as Time, but scarcely otherwise than as if they had lived 
only a minute. Both ideas are insinuated into them by 
this : that in their now they have together things past 
and future : hence they have no solicitude about things to 
come, nor have they ever any idea of Death, but only an 
idea of Life. Thus in all their now there is the Eternity 
and Infinitv of the Lord/' 

From these remarks we are at length enabled to per- 
ceive the relation of Astronomy to the spiritual sense of 
the Word of God, and to the Order of the Universe as 
traced to the Order of Archetypal Ideas in God. 

Now when man was created in the image and likeness 
of God, he was not created into the Archetypal Ideas of 
God, but only into their image and likeness ; for in the 
same sense in which these Archetypal Ideas existed in 
man, in the same sense he would be God. But when man 
was created into this image and likeness, it follows that he 

* lUd,^ art. 1382. 
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was also created in the image and likeness of Divine 
Order ; so that in Man this order is human, and indeed is 
that in virtue of which he is human or is man. This 
being the case, a corresponding idea of the Order of Arche- 
typal Ideas in God represents the Deity to us as Arche- 
typal Order itself, thus as the Archetypal Man, or the 
Supreme Man, called by Swedenborg in the supreme sense, 
Maximus Homo, and as such. Order in the Supreme 
degree ; according to which, that which moved the Creator 
to the act of Creation was Love*, that which guided 
Divine Love was JVisdom, or the Word; and that by 
which Creation was effected was Power. 

Indeed, Dr. Cudworth himself admits that, to use his 
own expressions, it may pass for a true theology, that 
Love is the Supreme Deity and original of all things; 
provided that by it be meant eternal, self-originated, intel- 
lectual Love or essential and substantial Goodness, dis- 
pensing itself according to the best Wisdom, and sweetly 
governing all, and reconciling the whole world into 
harmony — "For the Scripture telling us, that God is 
Love, seems to warrant thus much to us, that Love, in 
some rightly qualified sense, is God.'^* 

It is this Love or Goodness which is the Essential of 
Divine Truth, and hence of Divine Order. 

The Divine laws of Order are thus not mere cogita- 
tions in the mind of God, but are proceeding energies 
and activities; and it was of this Divine Order that 
Dr. M^Cosh was speaking, when he referred to those 
whose ideas upon this subject accorded with the writings 
of Swedenborg; for it was to this school of thought he 
was referring when he said : — 

* Intellectual System^ etc. Vol. i., p. 268. 
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" Order* and law, they say, are the natural methods of 
the Divine procedure, the ways in which God^s nature 
and character spontaneously exhibit themselves. We need 
seek, they say, no other explanation than this of the 
typical forms in heaven and earth; they are just the 
manifestation of the Divine ideas. And as to man^s 
recognition and appreciation of these laws and models, it 
is to be accounted for by the circumstance that he was 
made in his Maker^s image. We are indisposed to advance 
a single word against this view; possibly it may be as 
true as it is certainly striking and sublime.^' 

Dr. M'Cosh further remarks — that 

" As there is a correspondence between man^s consti- 
tution and the senses in which he is placed, we cannot be 
wrong in inferring that God, by His nature and character, 
is led to accommodate the external world created by Him 
to the intellectual nature of man, also created by Him. 
There is a sense then, and this a sense as grand as it is 
true, in which we are justified in representing these types 
as proceeding from the very ideas of God, from His 
eternal Wisdom moved by His eternal Love.^' 

It is upon the same principle, that Swedenborg observes, 
that as the external world is in correspondence with man, 
and through man with the Lord ; so it is in correspondence 
also with the internal or spiritual World. 

^^ Theref is no one thing existing in the created world 
which hath not correspondence with the things existing in 
the Spiritual world, and which doth not thereby in its 
manner and measure represent somewhat in the Lord^s 
kingdom : hence is derived the existence and subsistence 
of all things. If man knew how the case really is in this 

* Typical Forms and Special Ends of Creation f p. 442. Second Edition, 
t Arcana CceUttia, art. 2999, 3000. 
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respect, he would on no account, as he is wont, attribute 
all things to Nature" 

^^ Hence it is that all and each of the things contained 
in the Universe represent the Lord^s kingdom ; insomuch 
that the Universe with its sidereal realms, with its atmo- 
spheres, and with its three kingdoms, is nothing else but 
a kind of Theatre representative of the Lord^s glory which 
is in the heavens. In the animal kingdom not only man, 
but also each particular animal, even the least and vilest, 
is thus representative. To instance in the case of worms, 
which creep on the ground and feed upon garden herbage ; 
these, when the time of their nuptials is at hand, become 
chrysallises, and presently are furnished with wings, and 
thereby are elevated from the ground into the atmosphere 
which is their heaven, where they enjoy their delights and 
their freedom ; sporting one with another, and feeding on 
the choicest parts of flowers ; laying their eggs, and thus 
providing for posterity; and on this occasion, in conse- 
quence of being in the state of their heaven, they are also 
in their state of beauty. That these things are repre- 
sentative of the Lord^s kingdom, may be obvious to every 



one.^^ 



Accordingly, in the language of Dr. M^Cosh, we may 
observe that* — 

"The simplest organism points by its structure up- 
wards to man, and man^s earthly frame points to his 
heavenly frame, and his heavenly frame to Christ^s spiritual 
body, and we see that all animated things on earth point 
onward to His Glorified Humanity as the grand Archetype 
of all that has life." 

Now with respect to the Glorified Humanity we 
observe, that as love, wisdom, and power constitute 

* Typical Forms and Special Ends qf Creationf p% 545. 
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man, so infinite Love, Wisdom, and Power constitute an 
Infinite Man. In this point of view there is no more 
incongruity in speaking of an Infinite Man than there is 
in speaking of Infinite Love, Wisdom, and Power. 

The order of Love, Wisdom, and Power in God is 
Archetypal ; and when man was created in the image and 
likeness of God, he was created in the image and likeness 
of Divine Order. Hence* Swedenborg observes, that man 
was created a form of Divine Order ; and since man is for 
this reason the principal end of creation, every thing was 
created for his sake, and all the properties of order, both in 
general and particular, were collated into him and con- 
centrated in him ; so that here we have the key to the 
order observable in the animal kingdom. — ^^AU animal 
bodies point to man as the apex of the earthly hierarchy. 
Professor Owen tells us, that all the parts and organs of 
man had been sketched out, so to speak, in anticipation in 
the inferior animals.^ ^f 

There can be no higher type of Order than that which 
is the image and likeness of the highest, and that image 
and likeness is man. It is according to this supreme 
Trinitarian Order that the Three Heavens successively 
exist; the first or inmost being pre-eminent in love, the 
second or interior in truth, the third or lowest in the 
external life, below which follows the World of spirits ill 
immediate connection with the mind of man upon earth, 
and commonly called the Intermediate State ; life upon the 
Earths in the Universe being the seminary for supplying 
all these heavens with intelligent beings, having their place 
in the Divine Order of the Universe according to their 
respective qualities. 

* True Christian Religion^ art. 65. 

t Typical Forms and Special Ends qf Creaiionf p. 545. 
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Now it will be observed, that all this idea of Order in 
Creation is traceable upward to the idea of Humanity, and 
at last to a Divine Humanity; whence proceeds the like 
law of order prevailing upon earth, where all the order of 
the organic and inorganic kingdoms is determined by its 
relation to man. The expressions Divine Author^ Divine 
Mindy Divine Being, and others of a like nature, do not of 
themselves suggest any idea of order, and therefore not 
any principle of order; and yet without starting from 
S(5me first principle of order, we cannot arrive at any idea 
of the process of Creation ; for, as Swedenborg observes* — 
^^ Without order there could have been no Creation ^^ — 
^^ It is from and according to order that the whole mundane 
system, with all and every thing it contains, was created;" 
this order being implied in the process designated by End, 
Cause, and Effect; the end producing the cause, the 
cause producing the effect ; and hence the end producing 
the order, that end being the creation of the image and 
likeness of God. 

This principle of order being established, we are at 
once supplied with a key to the Divine Order of the 
Universe, without which we are left only to the silent 
oracles of Science ; for, as Dr. Whewell remarks :t — 

^^ Science shews us, far more clearly than the concep- 
tions of every-day reason, at what an immeasurable 
distance we are from any faculty of conceiving how the 
Universe, material and moral, is the work of the Deity." 

Of course, in this case, by Science is to be understood 
Science as understood by the same author ; according to 
which Science enters into the domain of Theology ; and 

* True Christian Religion, art. 500. 

t Astronomy, and General Fhysics, Bridgewater Treatise, p. 306. Ed. 
1871. 
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Space, Time, Number, etc. are regarded as Divine Ideas 
or Archetypal and Creative Thoughts; which, however, 
so entirely fail to inform us as to how the Universe material 
and moral is the work of the Deity, that, as the same 
author observes : * — 

" The origin of Light must be at least as far removed 
from us as the origin of the Solar system/' 

No doubt any true explanation of the origin of Light 
would furnish us also with a true explanation of the origin 
of the Solar system ; but if Science, when it enters upon 
the domain of Theology, is unable to account for the 
origin of either of these, let us invert the order, and ascer- 
tain how far Theology may account for both, when it 
penetrates the domain of Science ; for Science is only the 
circumference of which Theology is the centre. 

Now, as we have observed that right ideas of the 
Creator are essential to right ideas of creation, it may be 
well to premise, that while we speak of the Creator as a 
Personal Being, and as having a Divine Humanity, both 
these expressions, according to some, involve a contradic- 
tion; inasmuch as both Personality and Humanity are 
said to involve the idea of limitation ; that hence to speak 
of a Personal God is the same as to speak of a finite 
infinite ; and to speak of a Divine Humanity, the same as 
to speak of an infinite finite. Since, however, we have 
already explained, that by man we understand that which 
constitutes man, viz. finite love, wisdom, and power as 
an image and likeness of Infinite Love, Wisdom, and 
Power or the Divine and Archetypal Man: it remains 
for those who object to this view, to shew that a man is 
not a person. 

In the next place we observe, that, with regard to the 

* Ibid. p. 222. 
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expression Divine Humanity, there is no more necessity 
for the idea of Humanity to involve limitation, than there 
is for the idea of love, wisdom, and power to do the same ; 
and hence a Divine Humanity, and a Glorified Humanity, 
imply what is without limit; for as a Divine Humanity is 
at once the Source and Archetype of all the order of crea- 
tion, so it must be Infinite, or creation would have its 
origin only in the finite; whereas on the contrary the finite 
is itself created. ^ 

We may here see how right ideas upon this subject have 
an important bearing upon the science of Astronomy ; for 
as a modern astronomer observes in an interesting work ; — 

^^Men* speak much of Heaven as consisting in the 
felt nearness and presence of God, and hence of its being 
a state rather than a place. But they forget that while 
God Himself is infinite, the human nature of our Lord and 
Saviour cannot he so ; and hence that there must be some 
one spot dignified above all others by a special Shechinah — 
a special manifestation of the glory of the Godhead — that 
spot where the seer of Patmos beheld a throne set in 
heaven, and One that sat upon the throne, and in the 
midst of it a Lamb as it had been slain.^^ 

Now after being taught by a previous author, that the 
origin of light must be as far removed from us as the 
origin of the Solar system, it is pleasing to find, that the 
origin of light is here at least traced to the Divine 
Shechinah, and we are thus told what is the relation of the 
Universe to the Shechinah. But the question naturally 
arises, what is the relation of the Shechinah to the Divine 
or Glorified Humanity ? If that Humanity be finite, it is 

* The Romance of Astronomy y p. 202. By E. Kalley Miller, M.A., 
F.R.A.S., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, and Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 
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here rightly excluded from all relation to creation: the 
dwelling place of the Divine Glory is not the Glorified 
Humanity, but some particular spot dignified above all 
others by a special Shechinah, a special manifestation of 
the glory of the Godhead quite apart from the Glorified 
Humanity. The Divine Humanity being thus set aside, 
the very principle of order is set aside; and hence how 
creation was effected, or in accordance with what principle 
of order, remains a mystery as insoluble as ever. There is 
however, we are happy to say, this parallelism between this 
view of the subject and that of Swedenborg; namely, that our 
own Solar light is said to owe its origin to Divine Light. 

We ar^ thus brought to the question, as to what the 
nature of this Divine Light is ; and the answer is, accord- 
ing to Swedenborg, that it is itself Solar, It is the Solar 
Light of the Divine Glory that originates the Solar light of 
the visible heavens ; but the Divine Solar Light is that of 
the Divine Humanity, and, while the two lights correspond 
with each other, there is nothing in common between them ; 
for the light of the visible Solar system is of itself dead, 
and the light of the invisible Solar system is of itself 
Living ; and it is evident, that a Living Light cannot give 
origin to a dead light without a process of privation, and 
this not by continuous but discrete degrees. The Solar 
Divine Light is not God, but proceeds from God ; just as 
the sphere of light surrounding an angel is not the angel, 
but proceeds from the angel ; or the sphere surrounding a 
man is not the man, but proceeds from the man ; or the 
odour of a flower is not the flower, but proceeds from the 
flower ; or as, lastly, the heat and light from the Sun are 
not the Sun, but proceed from the Sun. Hence Sweden- 
borg observes;* — 

* Divine Love and fVisdom^ art. 163, i44.» 165, 166. 
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^^ Without two Suns, the one living, the other dead, 
there can be no Creation ;^^-»-^^ All spiritual things in their 
origin are living, and all natural things from their origin 
are dead, and their respective Suns are those origins ;'' — '^ A 
dead Sun was created by the Lord, by means of the Living 
Sun :" — ^' A dead Sun was created, to the end that all things 
may be fixed, settled, and constant in ultimates ; and that 
thence there may exist such things as are permanent and 
enduring. On this, and on no other ground, creation is 
founded/^ — ^^That the Lord created all things by means of 
the living Sun, and not by means of the dead sun, is evi- 
dent from this consideration ; that what is living disposes 
at pleasure of what is dead, and forms it for uses, which 
are its ends ; but not contrariwise/^ — " It is entirely con- 
trary to order, for what is dead to act on what is living ; 
or for a dead power to act on a living power ; or, what is 
the same thing, for what is natural to act on what is 
spiritual, and therefore to think so is contrary to the 
light of sound reason/^ 

^^In* the substances and matters of which Earths 
consist, there is nothing of the Divine in itself, but still 
they are from the Divine in itself,^^ and in their derivation 
are "deprived of all that is Divine in itself ;^^ for they are 
'^the ends and terminations of spheres or atmospheres whose 
heat has ended in cold, whose light has ended in darkness, 
and whose activity has ended in inertness ; but still they 
have brought with them, from the substance of the Spi- 
ritual Sun, that which was there from the Divine, and which 
was a sphere surrounding God man or the Lord; from 
this sphere proceeded, by means of the atmospheres, the 
substances and matters of which the earths consist/^ 

Now it is said in the Book of fVisdom^f " Thou hast 

* Jlnd, art. 305. f Chap. ii. 20. 
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ordered all things in measure, and number, and weight ; 
and as we have spoken of Matter, Space, Time, and 
Number, in their relation to Divine Ideas as Creative 
Thoughts ; we now proceed to consider more especially the 
idea of freight, or Gravitating Force in the same relation. 

It is remarked by Dr. Whewell,* — ^^That Force and 
Matter are Ideas existing in the Divine Mind, and coinci- 
dent with the ideas of Force and Matter in the human 
mind as far as they go -/^ and that it is a doctrine which is 
important in his view of the universe, in relation to its 
Cause and Foundation. Hence also he says, that Force 
and' Matter are among the Ideas of the Divine Mind which 
are coincident with the idea of Force and Matter in the 
human mind, as far as these latter extend — ^^ If there ever 
was a Creation before which Matter did not exist, it was a 
Creation before which Force did not exist. And in the 
universe as it is, the two are necessarily co-existent in the 
human thought because they are co-existent in the Divine 
Thought which makes the world.^^ 

Now according to Swedenborg, there is a Force in the 
Spiritual world which is above the Force in the Natural 
world, a Force of Gravity in the Spiritual world which is 
the origin of the Force of gravity in the Natural world. 
This Force is a force of attraction, and is in the Spiritual 
world what Gravitation is in the Natural world. 

^^ Thef light which is from the Lord is Divine Truth, 
and is Life. This Divine Truth, which is from the Lord, 
enters by influx into the good appertaining to man, and by 
it draws man to itself; for the life which is from the 
Lord is attractive, inasmuch as it is from love, since all 
love hath within it a force of attraction, vim attractionis, 

* Philosophy of Discovery^ p. 363, 364, etc. 
t ArcafUL CcsUstia^ art. 8604. 
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inasmuch as it is willing to be conjoined with others even 
until they are one. When therefore man is principled in 
good, and from good in truth, he is then attracted by the 
Lord and is conjoined to Him . . . but when man is not 
principled in good, thus not in truths derived from good, 
he is then also attracted by the Lord, but he cannot be ele- 
vated towards Him, since evils and consequent falses keep 
him back. . . . That the Lord draws man to Himself, He 
Himself teaches in John, ^\, if I be lifted up from the 
earth will draw all to myself.' '^ — '' Fo7'ces* in the Spiritual 
world are affections which are of loves,^^ 

^^Theref is actually a sphere elevating all to heaven, 
which continually proceeds from the Lord, and fills the 
whole Spiritual world, and the whole Natural world ; and 
it is like a strong current in the ocean, which draws a ship 
imperceptibly. All those who believe in the Lord, and live 
according to His precepts, enter that sphere or current, and 
are elevated ; whereas they who do not believe are not will- 
ing to enter it, but remove themselves to its sides, and are 
there carried away by the stream which tends to Hell.'' 

When therefore it is said, ^^Thou hast ordered all 
things in measure, and in number , and in weight/' Swe- 
denborg observes in accord with this teaching, that J — 

" freights and measures are frequently mentioned in 
the Word, but in the internal sense they do not signify 
weights and measures ; but weights signify the states of a 
thing as to good, and measures the states of a thing as to 
truth ; as do also gravity and extension ; gravity in the 
Natural world corresponding to good in the Spiritual world, 
and extensvm to truth. The reason is because in heaven 

* Arcana CoelesHaf art. 8168. 

t True Christian Religion f art. 652. 

J Arca?ia Cctlestia, art. 5658. 
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where correspondencies are, there is neither gravity nor 
extension (in the natural sense), because there is no space 
(in the natural sense). There are indeed in appearance 
things heavy and extensive (as in the Natural world) ; but 
they are appearances arising from the states of good and 
of truth in the superior heaven/^ 

It was a like view of the subject which suggested 
itself to St. Augustine, when he said, '^ Pondus animce est 
AMOR quo fertur in locum suum,^^ Hence the tendency 
downward of the idolatrous religion of Egypt, as well as 
the destruction of the idolaters, is represented as a force 
of gravity, — "They sank into the bottom as a stone,^^ — 
" they sank as lead in the mighty waters.'^ Moreover the 
natural force of gravity is, in an evil sense, associated with 
the spiritual, when it is said, that " the* corruptible body 
presseth down the soul, and the earthly tabernacle weigheth 
down the mind that museth upon many things.^^ 

We thus see that there is a Force of gravity in the 
Spiritual world, altogether distinct from the Force of gravity 
in the material world ; and consequently that there actually 
exists a Force altogether antecedent to and distinct from 
Matter, which originates the Force in the Natural world. 
It is this spiritual Force which in God is Divine, and the 
Idea of which in the Creator is Archetypal ; for the Force 
in the Spiritual world is a vis viva, in the Natural world it 
is a vis mortua, and a vis m(yrtua can never exist within, or 
proceed immediately from. Life itself. Now this vis viva 
is hove itself; and the laws according to which Love 
exercises its energies in the creation of the Universe are 
the Eternal Truths of the Supreme Reason, or Logos, or 
the Word. 

As then creation was effected by the power or vis viva 

* Book of ff^isdorrif chap. ix. 15, 
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of a Divine Man, so it is a Divine Man only who could 
effect creation; accordingly, as Swedenborg observes — 
^^ Jehovah* could not have created the Universe if He were 
not a Man,^^ for ^^ no one thing could be immediately 
created from the uncreate Infinite, the Esse, and the Life 
itself/^ — ^^ The Lord from eternity, who is Jehovah, 
created the universe and all things therein not out of 
nothing, but from Himself/^ And yet there is a sense, 
though not the popular one, in which man may be said to 
be created out of nothing; inasmuch as before the new 
creation or regeneration, man himself is said to be nothing 
or less than nothing — as when it is saidf — ^^ If a man 
believeth himself to be something when he is nothing, he 
deceiveth himself/' — ^^ BehoW ye are of nothing, and your 
work of nought/^ 

Thus far we have seen how — " All things of the created 
Universe viewed from uses represent man in an image, 
and that this testifies that God is a Man/^ — We proceed 
further to illustrate this principle, as held from the most 
ancient times, in opposition to that of Nature or a Uni- 
versal Entity as the creative power. 

'^Thef Divine Being, as known to the Ancient 
Church, was the Lord as to the Divine Humanity: the 
Ancient Church derived this .from the Most Ancient, 
and also from the fact that Jehovah was seen by them 
in a Human form. Wherefore when they thought 
about Jehovah, they did not think as about a Universal 
Entity, of which they had no idea ; but as about the 
Human Divine into which they could determine their 
thought ; for hereby they were enabled to think concerning 

■ 

* Divine Lave and fVLsdom^ art. 285, also 4, 5, also 282, 319. 
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Jehovah, and to be conjoined to Him by love. They who 
were of the Ancient Church, and especially they who 
were of the Most Ancient Church, were much wiser than 
the men of our times; and yet they could not think 
otherwise of Jehovah than as of a Man whose Humanity 
was Divine. Nor in this case did there flow into their 
thought any unbecoming idea derived from a natural man 
and his infirmity and evil; but what flowed into their 
thoughts was all holy. The angels themselves, who so 
far excel men in wisdom, cannot think otherwise con- 
cerning the Divine ; for they see the Lord in the Divine 
Humanity. They know that an angel with whom all things 
are finite, cannot in any wise have any idea of the Infinite, 
except by what is like to finite. That in ancient times 
they adored Jehovah under a Human Divine Form, is 
very manifest from the angels seen by Abraham in a 
human form ; as also afterwards by Lot, and likewise by 
Joshua, by Gideon too, and Manoah ; which angels were 
called Jehovah, and were adored as the God of the Uni- 
verse. At this day, if Jehovah were to appear in the 
Church as a Man, men would be offended, and would 
think that he could not possibly be the Creator and Lord 
of the Universe, because he was seen as a Man; and 
moreover they would not have any other idea concerning 
Him than as of a common man. In this they believe 
themselves wiser than the ancients; not aware that in 
this they are altogether remote from wisdom; for when 
the idea of the thought is directed to a Universal Entity 
altogether incomprehensible, the idea falls upon no being, 
and is totally dissipated ; and in this case, in its stead is 
presented the idea of Nature, to which all things are 
attributed. Hence the worship of Nature is at this 
day so common especially in the Christian world.'^ 
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Now, speaking of the Lord Jehovah, it is observed by 
Swedenborg, that ^^ Divine* Truth is the absolute Order 
of his universal kingdom, all the laws of which are them- 
selves eternal Truths ; and that Divine Good is the abso- 
lute essential of Order, all things appertaining to which 
are of mercy/' 

^' Itt is from and according to order that the whole 
world with all and everything it contains was created ; on 
which account God is called Order itself; so that it is the 
same thing to speak of acting contrary to order, or 
acting contrary to God/' 

" OrderJ is from the Divine Truth which proceeds from 
the Lord. The laws of Order are truths derived from 
good in heaven, and truths separate from good in hell : 
they are called separate, not as being so separated by the 
Lord, but by man : good is separated by non-reception/' 

^^Divine§ Truth proceeding from the Lord in heaven is 
a Man/' 

'^The|| Omnipotence of God, in the Universe and all 
its parts, proceeds and operates according to the laws of 
His own Order/' 

''Truths^ Divine are nothing else but the laws of 
order derived from the Lord's Divine Humanity ; for all 
order is from Him, thus all the laws of order. The 
whole heaven, consequently also the universe, is accord- 
ing to those laws. The laws of order, or the truths 
which proceed from the Lord, according to which the 
whole heaven and the universe are established and pre- 
served, are what are called The Word by whom all 
things were made.' 
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^^ That* evil is contrary to the Divine Order, and good 
according thereto, may be known to every one; for the 
Divine Order is the Lord Himself in heaven; since the 
Divine Good and Truth which are from Him constitute 
order, insomuch that they are order, the Divine Good 
being the essential thereof and the Divine Truth the 
formal. The Divine Order, when it is represented in 
form, appears as a Man ; for the Lord from whom it is 
is the alone Man; and so much as angels, spirits, and 
men have from Him, that is, so much as they are in good 
and thence in truth, thus so much as they are in His 
Divine Order, so much they are men. Hence it is, that 
the universal heaven represents one Man, which is 
called the Maxjmus Homo; and that all and each one 
of the things appertaining to man correspond thereto. 
Hence also it is, that the angels in heaven appear 
all in the human form ; and, on the other hand, that the 
evil spirits who are in hell appe^ir indeed among them- 
selves from fantasy as men, but in the light of heaven as 
monsters, more or less direful and horrible, according to 
the evil in which they are principled ; and this because evil 
itself is contrary to order, thus contrary to the human 
form; for, as before said, the Divine Order, when it is 
represented in form, appears as a Man.^^ 

^^ Atf the creation of man all things of Divine Order 
were collated into him, so that he was made Divine Order 
in form; and thence a heaven in miniature/^ "All J 
created things in a certain image represent man.^^ 

"As God is a Man, therefore the universal Angelic 
Heaven in the aggregate resembles one Man; and is 

* Arcana Ccslestiaf art. 4839. 

t Heaven and Sellf art. 30, also 454. 

X Divine Love and fVisdom, art. 61 , 2881 289. 
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divided into regions and provinces according to the mem- 
bers, viscera, and organs of a man. There are societies in 
heaven which constitute the province of all parts of the 
Brain, and of all the organs of the Face, and of all the 
viscera of the body; and these provinces are distinct from 
each other, just as those organs are in man : the Angels 
know also in what province of man they are. The uni- 
versal Heaven is in this form, because God is a Man ; and 
God is heaven, because the angels who constitute heaven 
are recipients of love and wisdom from the Lord, and 
recipients are images.^^ 

" These considerations shew the emptiness of ideas 
with those who think of God otherwise than as of a 
Man; because, when separated from man, they are mere 
ideal entities.'' 

Thus there is a correspondence of man with the 
heavens, and through the heavens with the Lord as a 
Divine Man ; for a Divine Man represents Divine Order, 
and is Divine Order itself. 

With* regard, however, to Correspondence the case is 
this; — ^^The heavens above mentioned correspond indeed 
to the very organical forms of the human body ; for which 
reason it was said, that those societies or those angels 
belong to the province of the Brain, or to the province of 
the Heart, or to the province of the Lungs, or to the pro- 
vince of the Eye, and so forth ; but still they correspond 
principally to the Functions of those viscera and organs. 
The case herein is like that of the organs and viscera 
themselves, in that the Functions constitute one with 
their organical forms ; for it is not possible to conceive of 
any Function except from forms, that is, from substances 
— substances being the subjects from which the Functions 

* Arcana Calestia, art. 4223. 
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exist. As for example ; sight cannot be conceived with- 
out the Eye, nor respiration without the Lungs ; the Eye 
being the organical form from which and by which sight 
exists, and the Lungs being the organical form from 
which and by which respiration exists. So also in other 
cases. Functions therefore are what the heavenly societies 
principally correspond to; and this being the case, 
organical forms also are what they correspond to ; for the 
one is indivisible and inseparable from the other; inso- 
much that whether we say Function or Organical form by 
which and from which the Function exists, it is the same 
thing. Hence it is, that there is a correspondence with 
the organs, members, and viscera, because it is with the 
Functions ; wherefore when the Function is produced, the 
organ also is excited. This is the case also in all and 
every particular thing which man does. When he wills to 
do this or that, and to act thus or otherwise, and makes it 
the subject of his thought, in such case the organs move 
themselves agreeably thereto; thus according to the 
intention of the Function or Use ; for it is Use which has 
rule in forms. Hence also it is manifest, that before the 
organical forms of the body existed. Use was ; and that 
Use produced and adapted them to itself; but not vice 
versd. But when the forms were produced, or the organs 
kdapted. Uses thence proceed; and in this case it appears as 
if the forms or organs are prior to the Use, when yet it is 
not so ; for Use flows in from the Lord, and this through 
heaven, according to the order and to the form in which 
heaven is arranged by the Lord, thus according to Corre- 
spondences : hereby man exists, and hereby he subsists. 
Hence it is further evident from what ground it is, that 
man, in each particular and in all; corresponds to the 
Heavens." 
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With respect to the province of the Brain, we may 
mention that Plato, in his dialogue on The Laws, intro- 
duces an Athenian Guest, who speaks of the motions of 
the heavenly bodies as resulting from some internal prin- 
ciple of animation, or some animating Soul, conforming 
these motions to the operations of the human mind. 
" If/^* says this Athenian, ^^ the whole path of heaven, and 
at the same time the progressive movement of all it con- 
tains, possess a nature similar to the motion and circulation 
and reasonings of Mind, and proceed in a manner allied to 
them, it is evident that we must say that the most excel- 
lent Soul takes care of the whole world, and leads it along 
a path of that very kind/' 

In reference to this passage Dr. Cudworthf remarks 
upon a similar opinion entertained by Aristotle, and says 
that he seemingly borrowed it from Plato, who, in his dia- 
logue on The Laws, " makes the constant regular circum- 
gyration of the heavens to be an imitation of the motion 
or energy of intellect.^' 

Now the motion or energy of intellect manifests itself 
in the motion or energy of the Brain ; and this motion or 
energy results from an influx into the Brain from the 
angelic heavens, producing in it gyrations and circumvolu- 
tions in accordance with its form and convolutions; so 
that the form and functions of the human Brain are in 
correspondence with the form and functions of the three 
angelic heavens. 

^^ HenceJ then it is, that through man alone is given 
descent from the heavens into the world, and ascent from 
the world into the heavens. It is the Brain and interiors 

* Book X., chap. viii. Burgess, 
t Intellectual System, vol. i., p. 367. 
X Arcana Coslestia, art. 4042. 
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thereof by which descent and ascent is made ; for therein 
are the very principles, or first and last ends, from which 
the things all and each that are in the body, flow forth 
and are derived : it is thence also that come the thoughts 
that are of the understanding, and the affections which 
are of the will/^ 

Now we have already seen, that the origin of all motion 
in the universe is Love ; that Love is the living or animat- 
ing force, or the only vis viva ; and that by this Living force 
all the dead forces of Nature are made use of to accomplish 
its ends; the very brain itself being, like the angelic heavens, 
a sphere of ends not only within the limits of our con- 
sciousness, but without. Hence it is that, as Swedenborg 
observes, the cortical glands of the brain are as multitu- 
dinous as the stars ; and the stars as multitudinous as the 
angelic societies, from whom there is radiated into the re- 
generate mind the spiritual light which flows into its 
rational light ; and this is the inner meaning of the truth, 
that *^^ Wisdom is more moving than any motion/^ that 
" She is the breath of the power of God, a pure influence 
flowing from the glory of the Almighty */' '' the brightness 
of the everlasting light /^ and "the image of His good- 
ness/' 

Thus much with respect more especially to the Brain. 

Now from all these remarks it will be seen, that the 
principle of order which Swedenborg applies to all crea- 
tion, is no other than that which the Apostle Paul applies 
specifically to the Church ; or, vice versd, that the principle 
of order which the Apostle applies to the Church, Sweden- 
borg extends to all Creation.f — ^^ For as we have many 
members in one body, and all members have not the same 

* Book of fflsdom, chap. vii. 24. 
t Romans xii. 4. 
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office^ so we bein^ many are one body in Christ, and every 
one members one of another/^ Hence the Church, as the 
Body of Christ, is a human body, or the body of one man ; 
and thus the Divine Order of the Church is representative 
of the Divine Order of the Universe, the principle of Order 
in both cases being the same; so that the body of the 
Church is called the body of God-man ; and the Universe, 
as to Divine Order, is called the Maximus Homo. 

Moreover the diversity of members or organs in the 
body represents the diversity of functions ; and the diver- 
sit}' of functions the diverse manifestations of the vis viva 
with which each organ or member is endowed in order to 
perform its peculiar office. Hence it is that, in the Church 
as one body, the diversity of mental endowments is accord- 
ing to that province of the body which is indicated by the 
particular organ or member ; and thus it is that all natural 
functions of the body have a meaning beyond themselves, 
and express the various forms of mental endowment. 

We may further observe, that, as the diversity of func- 
tions in the body represents a corresponding diversity of 
functions in the Church, so this latter diversity represents 
the diversity of gifts distributed throughout planetary 
worlds; hence also a diversity there of mental endow- 
ments, and consequently of social order. This is the case not 
only as to spiritual endowments, but as to natural. Hence 
the inhabitants of each planet, and indeed of each solar 
system, like the Church upon earth, have their specific 
situation in one part or other of the Universal Human 
Body. In that body the inhabitants of our own Earths have 
reference to the ultimate plane of Order, and hence to the 
organs of the external and corporeal senses; the inhabitants 

* Earths in the Universe^ our Earthy art. 148, 122; Saturn, 102; 
Mars, 88 ; Jupiter, 64 ; Mercury, 6, 10, 19, 25, 31. 
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of Saturn have reference to a higher order of faculty, 
as for instance, to that kind of rationality which is in- 
termediate between the natural and spiritual man: the 
inhabitants of Mars, to the intermediate between the 
intellectual and voluntary faculties, and hence to thought 
from affection and affection from thought : the inhabitants 
of Jupiter to the interior or image-forming principle oi 
thought, as distinguished from the exterior activities 
of the minds of men upon our own Earth ; the inhabitants 
of Mercury to the faculty of memory and love of abstract 
sciences ; and so forth. 

The same principle, then, applies not only to the 
Church upon our own Earth, but to all social conditions of 
intelligent beings throughout all the planets, and not only 
to these, but to the very Angelic heavens themselves. 

^' It is a truth,'' observes Swedenborg,* " most deeply 
hid from the world, yet nothing is more manifest in the 
other life, even to every spirit — that all the parts of the 
human body, and every thing contained therein, have 
correspondence with such things as are in Heaven ; inso- 
much that there is not the smallest particle in the body 
which hath not somewhat spiritual and celestial corre- 
sponding to it.'' 

* Arcana CfxlesHa, art. 2996. 
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We have now set before the reader the i priori argument, 
both theological and philosophical, in virtue of which a 
Plurality of inhabited Worlds is declared by Swedenborg 
to be a reasonable doctrine. The phases of public opinion, 
however, through which the statement quoted by Sir 
David Brewster* has passed, are not a little remarkable. 
At first, the treatise De TellurihitSy was for a long time 
ignored, on the ground that the question as to what was 
passing in other planets had no practical relation to the 
inhabitants of our own earth, and hence to Christian life 
and conduct ; that consequently Swedenborg's statements 
on this subject were unworthy of notice, except as being 
^' the hallucinations of a great dreamer.^^ 

In the course of time, however. Dr. Chalmers preaches 
some stirring discourses upon this very subject, entitled 
Sermons on Christian Revelation viewed in connection with 
Modern Astronomy y in order to refute the Astronomical 
objection against the truth of the Gospel, which, he says, 
^'we have known to be the cause of serious alarm in 
minds anxious for the solid establishment of their religious 
faith.^' It now came to be seen, that, while men slept 
the discoveries of Astronomical Science had begun to 
insinuate serious difficulties in regard to the truth of 
Christianity; and the very subject upon which Sweden- 
borg had written, and which had been allowed to He 

* In the sequel, p. 57. 
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dormant since the time of Fontenelle, suddenly began to 
assume a momentous importance. 

^^ How* do infidels know/' says Dr. Chalmers, " that 
Christianity is set up for the single benefit of this earth 
and its inhabitants ? How are they able to tell us, that if 
you go to other planets, the person and the religion of 
Jesus are there unknown to them ? We challenge them 
to the proof of this announcement/' 

Dr. Whewell accepts the challenge ; and in his Essay 
on The Plurality of Worlds attempts to shew that the 
Christian religion cannot extend to other planets, simply 
because these planets are for various reasons uninhabitable, 
and hence that there is no other inhabited planet but our 
own. To illustrate this position he speaks ^of "the brute, 
inert, and chaotic state '' in which our own earth existed 
for so long a period ; and asks — 

" Iff the earth was for ages a turbid mass of lava and 
of mud, why may not Mars or Saturn be so still ? If the 
germs of life were gradually, and at long intervals, inserted 
in the terrestrial slime, why may they not be just inserted, 
or not yet inserted, in Jupiter ? Or why should we assume, 
that the condition of those planets resembles ours, even 
so far as such suppositions imply ? Why may they not 
some, or all of them, be barren masses of stone and 
metal, slag and scoria;, dust and cinders ? '' 

Having pointed out the probable circumstances in the 
physical condition of Jupiter which he conceives to make 
that planet probably uninhabitable, he observes ; — 

" TakingJ into account then, these circumstances in 
Jupiter's state ; his probably bottomless waters ; his light, 

* Christian Revelatiorit etc., p. 56. Rel. Tract Ed. 
t The Plurality qf Worlds, p. 123. Fifth Ed. 
X Bid., p. 209. Fifth Ed, 
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if any solid, materials; the strong hand with which 
gravity presses down such materials as there are; the 
small amount of light and heat which reaches him at five 
times the earth's distance from the sun; what kind of 
inhabitants shall we be led to assign to him ? Can they 
have skeletons, where no substance so dense as bone is 
found, at least in large masses? It would seem not 
probable. And it would seem they must be dwellers in 
the waters, for against the existence there of solid land, 
we have much evidence. They must, with so little of 
light and heat, have a low degree of vitality. They must 
then, it would seem, be cartilaginous and glutinous 
masses ; peopling the waters with minute forms ; perhaps 
also with larger monsters; for the weight of a bulky 
creature, floating in the fluid, would be much more easily 
sustained than on solid ground. ... If Jupiter be a mere 
mass of water, with perhaps a few cinders at the centre, 
and an envelope of clouds around it, it seems very possible 
that he may not be the seat of life at all. But if life be 
there, it does not seem in any way likely, that the living 
things can be anything higher in the scale of being, 
than such boneless, watery, pulpy creatures as I have 
imagined.^' 

The case of Saturn, Dr. Whewell proceeds to say, is 
in many respects similar to that of Jupiter; hence he 
observes — 

" For* such reasons, then, as were urged in the case of 
Jupiter, we must either suppose that he {Saturn) has no 
inhabitants; or that they are aqueous, gelatinous crea- 
tures ; too sluggish, almost, to be deemed alive, floating in 
their ice-cold waters, shrouded for ever by their humid 
skies.*' 

* The Plurality of Worlds, p. 213. Fifth Ed. 
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With respect to Mars,^ says Dr* Whewell> '' We need 
not discuss the question whether there are intdligent 
beings living on its surface^ till we have some better evi- 
dence that there are living things there at slU" . . /^ Even 
if Mars, in his present condition, may be some image of the 
Earth in some of its remote geological periods, it is at 
least equally possible that he may be an image of tfie 
Earth, in the still remoter geological p^od before life 
htgan" 

With respect to Fenusf-*-^' To believe that she has a 
surface like the Earth, and tribes of animals like terres- 
trial animals, and like man, is an exercise of imagination 
which not only is quite gratuitous, but contrary to all the 
information which the telescope gives us ; and with this 
remark we may dismiss the hypothesis/* 

" Of Mercury we know still less/* ... ^^ If it is so 
difficult to find suitable inhabitants for Venus, the difficulty 
for Mercury is immensely greater/* 

The general conclusion, therefore, to which Dr. 
Whewell arrives in regard to the laws by which the planets 
are governed is thisj — that ^^to suppose the results of 
such laws are so connected with Mind, that wherever the 
laws gather matter into globes, and whirl it round the 
central body, there is also a local seat of minds like ours ; 
is an assumption altogether unwarranted ; and is, without 
strong evidence, of which we have as yet no pardcle> 
quite visionary.'* 

^^ The planets and the stars are the lumps which have 
flown from the potter*s wheel of the Great Worker; 
the shred-coils which, in the working, sprang from his 
mighty lathe ; the sparks which darted from His awfu 

* The Plurality qf WorldSf p. 216, 219. Fifth Ed. 
t Ibid., p. t20. X lbid,f p. 276, 277. 
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anvil when the solar system lay incandescent thereon; 
the curls of vapour which rose from the great cauldron of 
creation when its elements were separated. If even these 
superfluous portions of the material are marked with 
universal traces of regularity and order, this shews that 
universal rules are his implements, and that Order is the 
first and universal Law of the heavenly work/^ 

It is remarkable that all these statements are said to be 
founded upon actual telescopic observation, exact arith- 
metical calculation, and principles of analogy strictly 
applied ; so that, according to this account, the telescope 
has actually discovered the solar system, the earth ex- 
cepted, to be a chaos ; upon which Dr. Whewell argues, 
that as this chaos is upheld by Divine laws of order, it is 
entitled to be considered an exemplification of Divine Order, 
and as such to be a Cosmos. 

Now the telescopic authority asserted for such a state 
of things, and the arguments from analogy founded upon 
it, compel the Essayist to maintain, among others, the 
following propositions; on the ground that the planets, 
with the single exception of our own earth, are one and 
all uninhabitable : — 

I. That a state of solitary waste or of mere brute 
life has pervaded the whole visible Universe from its 
beginning down to the period of the creation of Adam ; 
and continues even now to reign throughout the other 
planets and solar systems. 

a. That in extent of space, the Cosmos of this world 
is but an atom compared with the chaos reigning through- 
out the immensity of the rest of the Universe. 

3. That in extent of time, the period since Adam was 
created is as nothing compared with the millions of years 
or generations in which there has prevailed upon this 
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earth before the creation of Adam, and throughout the 
visible Universe, either only brute life or no life at all. 

4. That* Adam was the first human being in the 
whole material Universe that ever was created. 

5. That for these reasons the Christian dispensation 
applies only to this Earth. 

Can we wonder at the language which Sir David 
Brewster has used in designating such speculations ? for, 
says he,t it is an ^^inconceivable absurdity/' that ^^the 
Architect of the Universe took millions of years to make 
a world which was to be occupied only for (comparatively) 
a few thousands. To spend a thousand years in building 
and furnishing a house which was to be occupied only 
for one year, would be a supposition too ridiculous to be 
introduced into a volume of romance.^' 

Now although Sir David characterized speculations of 
this kind as ^^ insulting to Astronomy/' and ^^ bordering 
upon the blasphemous/' yet they are all professedly founded 
upon the authority of the telescope, and the analogies 
derived from that authority. But if statements founded 
upon certain telescopic appearances cannot be maintained 
without maintaining revolting moral absurdities, we 
are at liberty to regard the moral absurdity as outweigh- 
ing the alleged physical fact. The truth is, that what 
are called telescopic observations are not always ohserva- 
tionSy but inferences drawn from them; and the two 
are often confounded with each other. For this reason, 
among others, we do not accept all the statements 
upon this subject made by Mr. Proctor in his article 
on Swedenborg's Fisions of other Worlds, as will be 
noticed in the sequel. In the mean time, in opposition 

* That is, restricting the narrative to the litei:al sense, 
t More Worlds Than One, pp. 253, 255. 
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to the Essay on The Plurality of Worlds, which has 
passed through five editions, and contains the main argu- 
ment against Swedenborg^s Earths in the Universe^ we 
shall quote the passage in the latter treatise, to which 
Sir David Brewster appeals in confirmation of his own 
sentiments : — 

The* celebrated Emanuel Swedenborg/^ says he, 
a name not sufficiently respected, has given utterance to 
the same sentiments in language far from visionary. Any 
man of enlarged understanding, he says, may conclude 
from various considerations, that there is a plurality of 
earths, and that they are inhabited by human creatures. 
It is a suggestion of reason that so great masses of matter 
as the planets are, some of which far exceed this earth in 
magnitude, are not empty balls created only to revolve 
round the Sun and to transmit their scanty measure of 
light for the benefit of this Earth, but that their use must 
needs be more enlarged and eminent. He who believes, 
as every one ought to believe, that the Deity created the 
Universe for no other end but that the human race, and 
thereby the heavens, might have existence (for the human 
race is the seminary of heaven), must needs believe also, 
that wheresoever there is an Earth there are human 
inhabitants.^' 

After stating certain facts upon which he has been led 
to these views, and drawing from them the conclusion 
that there is a Plurality of systems with suns and planets 
of their own, Swedenborgf assigns as the object of so 
immense a creation, that the visible Universe, or the 
Heaven resplendent with stars so innumerable which are 
so many Suns, is only a means for the existence of Earths, 

* Mors Worlds than OnCf p. 282. 
t The Earths in the Universe, art 4. 
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and of men upon them, of whom may be formed a 
heavenly kingdom. 

In this respect the evidence in behalf of Swedenborg's 
statement lies in its intrinsic reasonableness; and the state- 
ment itself is quite in harmony with the d priori theology 
already laid down ; the consequence of which is that there 
is no religious difficulty. We are at liberty then, thus far 
to maintain, that both the theology already laid down, and 
the tenet of a plurality of habitable worlds, so far from 
being visionary, are in strict accordance with the highest 
principles of Divine Order. Indeed, notwithstanding 
appearances to the contrary in his article on Swedenborg^s 
Visions 0/ other Worlds, Mr. Proctor is in his other writings 
compelled by the discoveries of the spectroscope to infer 
the existence, past, present, or to come, of living creatures 
and rational beings even in planets of which we know 
nothing; as in the case of those supposed to surround 
Aldebaran ; and in a Note^ he makes the following sen- 
sible observation ; — 

^^ It seems to me, that to believe our little earth to be 
the sole abode of rational creatures, is no less preposterous 
than to believe that no life of any sort exists beyond the 
confines of so minute a speck in creation. But many are 
pained even by the mere suggestion of the possibility that 
man may not be the only creature which is capable of 
appreciating the wonderful power and beneficence of the 
Creator. There seems to them something dangerous — 
something irreligious — ^in the thought. The teachings of 
Christianity, they argue, mark out mankind as the object 
of so especial a regard, so exceptional a dispensation, that 
to assume the possible existence of other rational and 
therefore responsible creatures, is practically to deny the 

* The Oris Around Utf p. 54. Second Ed. 1875. 
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truth of Christtan dbctrinei^. To flie it appe&ft that those 
who argue thus misinterpret the doctrines they seek to 
defend/^ 

The question then which we have to answer is this — 
If there be a Plurality of Worlds, and inhabitants in 
them, in what relation do they stand to Christianity, of 
Christianity to them ? 

In answer to this question Dr. Chalmers affirms,* 
that although the theology of the planets is, in every way, 
as inaccessible a subject as their politics or natural history, 
yet, for anything we can tell, sin may have found its way 
into other worlds. Redemption may have extended itself 
even to the planets, angels may hold open communion 
with them as with our first parents in Paradise, and the 
Spirit of God may be educing out of disorder a state of 
moral and spiritual order ; no one has the power to deny 
that this may be the case. Now it is precisely here that 
Swedenborg's work on the Earths in the Universe inter- 
poses, and affirms that not only it may be the case, but 
that it actually is the case. 

We naturally ask how he came to know it ; and he 
not only tells us, but carefully describes the mental 
process through which he passed in arriving at his informa- 
tion. Now facts in the science of Pneumatology are as 
truly facts as those in the science of Astronomy; but 
where there is an entire ignorance of the laws of Pneu- 
matology or of a Spiritual world, much more where 
there is a positive disbelief in the existence of such a 
world, these facts cannot but appear as phantasies, 
dreams, or strange hallucinations; in other words, as 
^^ subjective impressions transferred into the realm of 

* Christian Revelation viewed in connection with Modem Astronomy, 
p. 57. Religious Tract Ed« 
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objective realities/' In accordance with this view of the 
case Mr. Proctor, speaking of Swedenborg's visions, 
observes :* — 

^' Some even of these more fanciful visions signifi- 
cantly indicate the nature of Swedenborg's philosophy. 
One can recognize his disciples and his opponents among 
the inhabitants of various favoured aijd unhappy worlds ; 
and one perceives how the wiser and more dignified of his 
spiritual visitors are made to advocate his own views, and 
to deride those of his adversaries/' 

Swedenborg asserts that he conversed with spirits in 
the Spiritual World from whom he gained his information 
— an assertion on which the authors of The Unseen 
Universe make the following remark :t — 

^^ Now, when a man unquestionably honest makes an 
assertion such as Swedenborg made, there are only two 
possible conclusions to which we can come, unless we 
choose to remain in a state of mental suspense. We 
must either believe that he really saw what he professes to 
have seen, or that he was the victim of some strange 
hallucination, in virtue of which his subjective impressions 
became transferred into the realms of objective realities. 
We know very well that the human mind is extremely 
prone to such delusions, and that the nature of the case is 
frequently betrayed by some indiscreet admission which 
we have external grounds for believing to be incorrect. 
Had Swedenborg confined himself to the invisible world 
it would have been very difficult to prove him the subject 
of a delusion ; but when he converses with angels from 
the planets, and thus comes to describe their inhabitants, 
he enters at once upori dangerous ground.^' 

* Belgraviaf September, 1876, " Swcdenborg*s Visions of Other Worlds," 
p. 266. t Page 66. Sixth Ed. 
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" Concerning his description of the various planets, it 
has been remarked, that his information relates only to 
those, the existence of which was known when he wrote, 
Uranus and Neptune being passed over. This of itself is 
a suspicious circumstance. Again, he peoples the planets 
Jupiter and Saturn with inhabitants as well as our own 
Moon ; now scientific analogy is strongly against either of 
these two planets being inhabited, while it is next to certain 
that our Moon is entirely without inhabitants.'^ 

" In fine, there is no reason to suppose that the specu- 
lations of Swedenborg were anything else than the product 
of his own mind, in the same sense as that in which the 
speculations of this volume may be regarded as the pro- 
duct of the minds of its authors.^' 

As these authors appear honestly disposed to do justice 
to Swedenborg, we feel the more satisfaction in answering 
their objections. 

With regard to ^^ scientific analogy '^ so called, we have 
seen it fully developed in Dr. WhewelPs Plurality of 
Worlds ; and have seen also the absurdities in which it has 
involved itself. Now, according to Sir David Brewster, 
the alternative is between those absurdities, and the state- 
ment he has adduced from Swedenborg's Earths in the 
Universe. 

Is there, however, any other ground on which men of 
science object to Swedenborg's narratives ? We shall find 
that there is, and that the objections above adduced have a 
deeper root than any that is there stated. In illustration 
of this remark, as we have seen what Mr. Proctor and the 
authors of The Unseen Universe have just objected, let us 
now see what Dr. Whewell says in connection with the 
same subject :* — 

* Philosophy qf Discovery f p, 364. 
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■^ Whether we hojd th*t there wa* a Creation before 
which Time and Space did not exist,— ^with the poet who 
says, ^ Ere Time and Space were, Time and Space were 
not/T— is not essential tq our presejit enquiry. Certainly 
we cannot conceive sqch a statej wd therefpre ea^QOt 
reasoi^ about it/' 

It seems then that the very existence of a Spiritual 
World in which time and space are notj is iueonceivable. 
Now Swedenborg does ^x^tuaUy de^ribe such a World ; and 
the authors of The Unseen Universe admit, that had he 
confined himself to the invisible world, it would have been 
very difficult to prove him the subject of a delusion. Yet 
it is upon this very grouudj according to other men of 
science, that Swedenborg must be considered the victim of 
delusion ; for we are told, that space and time are neces- 
sary conditions of human thought ; so that a World with- 
out those conditions is absolutely inconceivable. 

The truth is, that it is in vain to enter upon this sub- 
ject, until clearer ideas are obtained with regard to Space 
and Time ; for it is here that lies the grand difficulty. 

That states may be designated by times is clear from 
the language of Scripture* — " In an acceptable time have I 
heard thee.^'-r-^^ How is it that ye discern not this time.'^^^ 
" Can ye not discern the signs of the times/^ — ^^ My times 
are in thy hand.''-r-^^ Men that had understanding of the 
times." — ^^The wise men which knew the times," The 
ground that times may designate states, even in the visible 
world, is this ; that in the invisible World all succession is 
that of states, which appear to be as a succession of time, 
and therefore time is used to designate the state. 

So again in the invisible wqrld, there is not only appa- 

* Isaiah xlix. 8 ; Luke zii. 56 ; Matth. xvi. 3 ; Psalm xzzi. 15 ; i Chron. 
xii. 32 ; Esther i. 13. 
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rent succession of time^ but apparent motion in space ; for 
as motion is change of place^ and in that world place is 
determined by state, so change of state gives rise to an 
appearance of motion in space. Hence also, even in this 
world, change of state is often designated by motion. For 
instance : to progress is to move forward ; hence we speak 
of progress from ignorance to knowledge, the progress from 
barbarism to civilization, the progress of education ; nay, 
we even use the very word motion to designate change of 
state, and where the idea of space does not occur. Thus, 
in the Epistle to the Romans, we read of the ^^ motions of 
sins that work in our members ;^^ and in general, of being 
moved to pity, moved to anger, and St. Paul says — ^^ None 
of these things move me'/' the very feeling or thought 
which occasions the change being itself motory, and hence 
called a motive. 

Now the idea of motion necessarily involves some idea 
of space ; but the space must be that in which the motion 
occurs; and as the motion does not occur in a space 
proper to material things, so there must be a space as 
different from that which is proper to matter, as the motion 
in which it occurs j and as there is % motion of mind above 
that of matter, so there is a space above that of matter, or, 
as we may say, a space above or within space. Relatively 
to the space of this world the motion is perceived only as 
a motive : while to the inhabitants of the Spiritual world it 
is real transition. If our ideas of space are derived from 
objects proper to the external world, so, in regard to an 
inhabitant of the Spiritual world, his idea of space is de- 
rived from objects proper to the Spiritual world ; and hence 
there is as much difference between the two orders of ideas 
as between what is Spiritual and what is Natural. When 
therefore it is said-^^^ Ere Time and Space were, Time and 
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Space were not,'' — this is either true or untrue according 
as it is understood. It is true, if by Time and Space we 
understand those of the visible or material world, for a 
thing could not exist before it had existence : it is untrue, 
if it be meant to imply that there is no other kind of dura- 
tion or extension but such as is proper to the material 
Universe. This however appears to have been the idea of 
Dr. Whewell ;. and hence he says, '^ Certainly we cannot 
conceive such a state, and therefore cannot reason about 
it/' — in which case, there is no rational light derived from 
spiritual light. 

Under these circumstances, the man of science, even 
were he a professed Christian, would think it beneath his 
notice to enquire into the statements of Swedenborg con- 
cerning a Spiritual World; because, even believing it to 
exist, such a state would be regarded as unthinkable or 
inconceivable ; and any account of it therefore mere hallu- 
cination. It is sad to reflect that this should represent the 
state of mind of so many who profess to believe in Chris- 
tianity, in these days of increasing unbelief. 

Now when we speak of states of mind designated by 
motions^ such as movingjhrwardy moving backwar d, upwards, 
or downwards, to the right or to the left, these motions do 
not imply what is merely imaginary or delusive, but, on the 
contrary, what is real ; and in like manner, genuine states 
of mind may be represented by these motions, even though 
in relation to the space of this world the person should be 
sitting still. Hence we speak of an elevation of mind or 
of going up to Heaven, or of an abasement in going down 
to Hell ; while in either case, in regard to this world, the 
body remains stationary. In the first case the elevation is, 
in regard to this world, a mere subjective impression, such 
as that of holiness of life. In the Spiritual World the sub- 
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jective impression is perceived as an objective reality ; and 
the change of state is there indicated as an actual change 
of place. On the same principle, a like remark may be 
made with regard to mental abasement, or downward ten- 
dency ; the consequence is, that our moral and spiritual 
subjective impressions in this world present an appearance 
of objective reality in the Spiritual world, although we are 
not conscious of it ; and in this way one and the same 
state of mind may be both a subjective impression, and an 
objective reality. 

Hence it is, that in Scripture the objective reality is 
made use of to express the subjective impression — ^^The* 
Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy coming in, from 
this time forth even for evermore.^' In this case, the 
subjective impression is the felt assurance that all our 
states of life, external and internal, are under the Lord's 
Divine guardianship ; the corresponding objective reality 
being that of going out and coming in. For instance : — 

^^Thef signification of entering in and going out is 
derived from representatives in the other life; for there 
they go, walk, make progress, enter in and go out just as 
in the world ; but all those things are performed according 
to the state of the life of their thoughts and affections. 
That these movements derive tiieir origin from this source, 
and are correspondences, and thereby real appearances, 
are circumstances to which spirits and angels do not 
attend. Hence it is evident, that all things which are of 
motion signify those things which relate to states of life ; 
consequently, that entering in and going out signify every 
state of life from beginning to end.'' 

Accordingly, it is in reference to like changes of state 

* Psalm cxxi. 8. 

t Arcana Ccelestia, art. 9927. 
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that it is observed by Swedenborg,* that *' motions, pro- 
gressions, and changes of place in the other life, are 
changes of the state of the life of the interiors ; and yet 
they appear (objectively) to spirits and angels as actual 
motions/' In all these cases the motion is the objective 
reality, the state of mind the subjective impression; so that 
change of state gives rise to change of place, and thus 
there is an objective reality corresponding to the subjective 
impression. But, in our present fallen condition, we are 
conscious only of subjective impressions ; being shut out 
from the perception of any corresponding objective realities 
in the Spiritual world. One consequence is, that on all 
subjects relating to the Spiritual world — the world of Causes 
— the human mind has become either a perfect blank, or 
has fallen into a state of absolute negation. A further 
consequence is, that no other motion is conceivable by the 
natural man, than motion in the outward world of matter, 
space, and time. Hence also concerning his own transla- 
tion from state to state, Swedenborg observesf — 

'^ That such a translation has been effected will appear 
incredible to those who are immersed in the life proper to 
the senses and the body ; and whose thoughts derive their 
origin from this source; nor can they be induced to 
believe it. The reason is, because a Kfe of this kind 
cannot conceive of progression without space'' — that is, 
the space proper to the material universe. 

Now the question is, in the present case, whether 
Swedenborg himself was any exception to the general 
rule ; that is to say, whether he had the power of seeing 
into the world of causes, thus of perceiving any of the 
objective realities corresponding to subjective impressions, 
and this without any hallucination. 

♦ Earth in the Universe, art, 125. f /Wd., 127. 
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The two parallel cases known upon this earth are 
those of St. Paul and St. John. St. Paul was caught up as 
far as the third heaven ; but he could not tell whether he 
was in the body or out of the body : St. John says that 
he was " in the spirit '/^ as if he were not consciously in 
the body. The case of St. Paul seems to imply a sudden 
rapture, and therefore he could give no account of the 
manner in which his translation was effected. The trans- 
lation in the case of Swedenborg was not sudden, but 
comparatively slow and gradual, affording ample oppor- 
tunity for calm, rational reflection ; and in this state he 
appeals to our own rational faculties to consider and 
understand what he says upon the subject. In one 
instance, the successive changes of state giving rise to his 
translation occupied about ten hours; in another about 
twelve hours; in another two days; that is to say, he 
observes — ^^ I was ten hours in passing from* the state of 
my life to the state of their life,^^ viz., the life of that 
society of spirits to whom he was translated. On various 
occasions, during the time of his translation, he carefully 
watched the changes of state through which he was 
gradually passing in order to arrive at the state of those 
spirits whom he visited; inasmuch as, in the Spiritual 
world, presence is effected only by similarity of state — as 
implied in the common expression — '^though absent in 
the body, yet present in spirit.'^ In fine, so far from the 
use of his rational faculties being suspended, they were in 
a state of the highest exercise. 

The question has been asked in the case of St. Paul — 
What was the object in view in his rapture to the third 
heaven ? and the answer has been, that it had reference 

♦ Arcana Catlestia, art. 10,734. 
Earths in the Universe^ art. 127. 
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more immediately to his own individual state ; and again, 
what was the object in view when St. John is said to have 
been "in the spirit?'^ and the answer has been, a revela- 
tion to the Christian Church concerning its latter end, and 
concerning its subsequent renovation. In like manner, if 
it be asked what was the object in view in the alleged 
translation of Swedenborg of which we are speaking : in 
fine, cui bono; the answer is thus given in his own 
words :* — 

"Inasmuch as there are many at this day in the 
Church who have no faith concerning a life after death, 
and scarcely any concerning heaven, or concerning the 
Lord as being the God of heaven and earth ; therefore the 
interiors of my spirit have been opened by the Lord, so that 
I am enabled, while abiding in the body, to have intercourse 
with the angels in heaven ; and not only to discourse with 
them, but also to see the astonishing things of their 
kingdom, and to describe the same, in order to check from 
henceforth the cavils of those who urge — ' Did ever any 
one come from heaven, and assure us that such a place 
exists, and tell us what is doing there ?'t Nevertheless, I 
am aware that they who in heart have heretofore denied 
a Heaven and Hell and a life after death, will even still 
continue in the obstinacy of unbelief and denial ; for it is 
easier to make a raven white than to make those believe 
who have once in heart rejected the faith ; the reason is, 
that such persons always think about matters of faith from 
a negative state, and not from an affirmative.^^ 

Now it was this general unbelief which prevailed in 

* Earths in the Universe^ art. 124. 

t It is recorded of Confucius, that when asked by one of his disciples 
about another world, he replied — " I have never been there, ;and so I know 
nothing about it.*' 
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the age in which Swedenborg wrote, that gave occasion to 
the following statement concerning angels and spirits. 
First with regard to Angels : — 

" The* angels grieve exceedingly that so many of the 
learned ascribe all things to Nature, and thus close the 
interiors of their minds, so that they can see nothing of 
truth from the light of truth, which is the light of heaven. 
In the other life^ therefore, they are deprived of the faculty 
of reasoning, lest they should disseminate falsities among 
the simple good by their reasonings, and thus seduce 
them. They are also banished into desert places.^^ 

Secondly, with regard to Spirits : — 

^^ Spiritst complain exceedingly that man doth not 
know that angels and spirits are with men; and they 
complain still more, that many not only deny their pre- 
sence, but also the existence of Hell and Heaven. This 
however they ascribe to man's stupidity ; when neverthe- 
less man hath not the least of thought, nor the least of 
will, but by influx through them from the Lord ; and it is 
by them that the Lord immediately governs the human 
race, and every individual in particular.'^ 

Let us now proceed to the actual information alleged 
to have been given to Swedenborg by spirits and angels, 
but chiefly by the former, respecting the Earths in the 
Universe. 

With regard to this information Mr. Proctor says, 
that J Swedenborg " did not hesitate to describe what the 
spirits taught him respecting matters which belong rather 
to science than to faith; '' hence our astronomer speaks of 
it as " divinely inspired communications respecting natural 
laws and processes.'' The consequence is, that his cri- 

* Heaven and Hell, art. 464. f Arcana Caslestiay art. 4077. 

X Belgrauiaf September, 1876 ; pp. 263, 264. 
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ticism commences by confounding together two things be- 
tween which Swedenborg had made a clear and broad 
distinction, viz., Divinely inspired communications, and 
information derived from the external memory of spirits, 
especially in what relates to natural laws and processes. 

It is true that, as to his translation in the Intermediate 
State to the several worlds that he visited, he says that 
he was led, as to the spirit, by angels from the Lord ; and 
the reason he assigns is, because the place of spirits in 
the Spiritual world is determined by state; and as* the 
Lord alone knew the real internal state of spirits coming 
from the numberless solar systems. He alone knew their 
place in the Universal Body, or Maximus Homo, as already 
described, and therefore could alone be the unerring guide. 
This Divine Providence, however, was exercised through 
the medium of angels. In the case of St. John there is 
recorded a seemingly parallel circumstance, when he was 
conducted by one of the seven angels who accompanied 
him in his translation from place to place; and who 
^^ carried him away in the spirit into a wilderness,^' and there 
shewed him the spiritual condition of those who were there. 
This angel was no other than a representative of Divine 
influx from the Lord Himself through the inmost heaven ; 
for it is the Lord alone who can be the Judge of the 
inmost spiritual state of any church or individual. This 
was in all respects a Divine communication ; but the case 
with Swedenborg is, in the present instance, altogether 
different; for after being led by Divine guidance to his 
several destinations in the World of Spirits, he is left to 
collect his information from the spirits who were there, 
especially from their external memory; these spirits, having 
previously belonged to their respective planets ; while the 

* Earths in the Universe^ art. 127. 
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information derived had refereace to '^ the lives, customs, 
and worship '^ of the planetary inhabitajits. In obtaining 
this information, he more than once warns the reader, that 
he was not permitted to speak with the inhabitants them- 
selves, but with the spirits and angels who had come from 
these planets ;* — 

^^I have not discoursed with the inhabitants them- 
selves, but with the spirits and angels who had been 
inhabitants/' 

Now in what relation did these angels and spirits stand 
in regard to the visible or material Universe? So far 
from their knowing anything about it, especially from 
Divine communications, we are expressly told, that in their 
ordinary state they neither recollected, nor saw, nor knew, 
anything concerning it. Having lost by death the material 
body, they had lost the use of its bodily senses; hence 
Swedenborg expressly says :t — 

^^ Spirits are not able, and angels still less, by their 
sight, that is, by the sight of the spirit, to see any objects 
in the world; for the light of the world or that of the 
sun is to them as thick darkness. So also man by his 
sight, that is, by the sight of the body, is not able to see 
any objects of the other life; for the light of heaven, or 
the heavenly light of the Lord, is to him as thick dark- 
ness/' 

" Spirits} can see nothing through the medium of man 
which is in this Solar world/' 

^^Neither§ spirits nor angels by their own sight can see 
anything that is in the natural world ; for the light of the 
natural world, or the Solar light, is to them as thick dark- 

♦ Arcana CaeUstiaf art. 6695. f Ibid., 1880. 

t Heaven and Hellf art. 252. 

4 Earths in the Universe, art» 135, 42, 47, 105. 
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ness. In like manner, man by his bodily sight cannot see 
anything that is in the other life; for the light of heaven 
is to him as thick darkness/' 

^^ I have been informed that spirits and angels attendant 
on other men see not the least of the things of this world ; 
but only perceive the thoughts and affections of those on 
whom they attend/' 

" It is to be observed that the sun of this world does 
not appear at all to any spirit, nor anything of light thence 
derived. The light of that sun is as thick darkness to 
spirits and angels/' 

" The real earth, or planet Jupiter, does not appear to 
spirits and angels ; for to the inhabitants of the Spiritual 
world no material earth is visible, but only the spirits and 
angels who come from thence/' 

" Neither the sun of this world, nor any planets, 
appear to any spirits ; but spirits have only an idea that 
they exist/' 

If then spirits and angels are in such total ignorance 
with regard to the state of the material Universe, how is 
it possible that any information upon this subject could be 
derived from them ? The answer is — it was obtained from 
their external memory, which in the Spiritual world lies 
dormant, and is never awakened, except only for special 
purposes and on special occasions. 

But we are told that the information furnished to 
Swedenborg was only ^^the product of his own mind," 
or, as it has been otherwise called, a reproduction of his 
own ideas. He believed in the existence of angels and 
spirits, and his ideas intensified themselves into a bodily 
form, the very existence of these spirits being only the 
intensification of his own thoughts : he believed in the 
general prevalence, in his own age, of naturalism and infi- 
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delity — ^the angels and spirits believed the same : he believed 
that the Earths in the Universe were inhabited by human 
beings — the angels and spirits believed the same : he be- 
lieved that it was h priori reasonable to come to that con- 
clusion — the angels and spirits believed the same : — 

'^It* is interesting/^ says Mr. Proctor, "psychologically 
to notice how the reasoning which had convinced Sweden- 
borg of the existence of other inhabited worlds is attri- 
buted by him to the spirits/^ 

But where are these psychological notices to end ? What 
law or limit are they to observe? Swedenborg believed 
in the existence of a God ; it is psychologically interesting 
to notice how he attributes the same belief to angels and 
spirits: he believed that God is a Divine Man, that a 
Divine Man is the Archetype of all Divine Order, that 
the laws of that order are eternal truths : it is interesting 
psychologically to notice how he attributes the same 
belief, or rather knowledge, to angels and spirits. Had, 
then, angels and spirits no other ground for belief in 
these things, than that they were a reflex or reproduction 
of Swedenborg^s own thoughts? Or had they previously 
believed in them on the ground of their being eternal 
truths ? 

It is however again interesting to notice, how the 
very same psychological view of the subject which has 
induced our astronomer to discredit the narrative of 
Swedenborg, is adopted by the Neologian in order to 
discredit the narrative of Moses. The following passage 
is taken from a work on the hallucinations ascribed to the 
Prophets : — 

" Psychologicallyt then the whole narrative concerning 

* Belgraviaf September, 1876 ; p. 264. 

t See The Prophetic Spirit, by the present Author, p. 129. 
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the voices and visions of Moses on Mount Sinai^ is only 
the intensified thought of Moses materialized or cor- 
porealized into hallucinations both of hearing and sight/^ 
. . . . ^^The brain of Moses may have been affected in a 
manner to make him believe that he saw, heard, and per- 
formed all that he relates/' . ..." No one now doubts 
the fact of religious hallucinations; the only difierence 
lies in the mode of explaining them.'' 

Now we know that objections of this kind may be 
brought forward ad libitum, as they have been with regard 
to the prophets of Scripture, so long as a person has no 
belief in the possibility of any open communications from 
the Spiritual world, or no knowledge of any laws of 
order according to which those communications are made. 
It would therefore be in vain to say more upon this subject, 
without first laying down those laws which regulate these 
communications ; which Swedenborg has stated, and our 
astronomer ignored. Let us produce some of these state- 
ments : — 

" The* spirits which have intercourse with man enter 
into all his memory, and into all the sciences of memory : 
thus they put on all things which are man's, insomuch 
that they know no other than that those things are theirs. 
Spirits have this prerogative above man. Hence it is 
that all things which man thinks they think, and that all 
things which man wills they will; and vice versa, all 
things which those spirits think man thinks, and all things 
which those spirits will man wills, for they act as one 
by conjunction. Yet it is supposed by both parties that 
such things are in themselves and from themselves. So 
spirits suppose, and so also do men. But it is a fallacy." 

" I have occasionally discoursed with spirits concerning 

* Arcana CalesHa, art. 5853, 5857, 5858. 5859, 5860. 
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the superior excellence of the faculty they have above man, 
in that they put on, at the instant they come to man, all 
things of his memory ; and although they knew nothing 
before concerning the sciences, the languages, and the 
things which man hath learned and imbued from infancy to 
old age, still in a moment they come into possession of 
them all ; and thus with the learned they are learned ; with the 
ingenious, ingenious ; with the skilful, skilful. Hereupon 
those spirits became elated, for they were not good spirits ; 
wherefore it was given also to tell them, that with the un- 
learned they are unlearned ; with the stupid, stupid ; with 
the insane and infatuated, insane and infatuated ; for they 
put on all the interior things of the man on whom they are 
attendant, thus also all his fallacies, phantasies, and falsities, 
consequently his insanities and infatuation. But evil 
spirits cannot come near to infants, because infants have 
not as yet any thing in the memory for spirits to put on ; 
wherefore they are good spirits and angels who are at- 
tendant on them.'' 

" From much experience it hath been given me to know, 
that whatsoever thing spirits speak and think from man's 
memory, they suppose to be their own and in themselves : 
if they are told that it is not so, they are exceedingly 
indignant : such is the fallacy of sense that reigns among 
them. In order to convince them that it is not so, they 
were asked by what means they knew how to discourse 
with me in my mother tongue, when yet in the life of the 
body they had no acquaintance with it ; and how they knew 
the rest of the languages in which I was skilled, when yet 
of themselves they did not understand a single one. Could 
they believe that those things were theirs ? I read to them 
also the Hebrew tongue, which they understood as well as 
myself, even infants, and nothing besides ; and likewise it 
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was shewn that all the scientifics appertaining to myself 
appertained to them. Hence they were convinced that when 
they come to man, they come into possession of all man^s 
scientifics, and that they are in a false principle in believing 
them to be their own. Nevertheless they have also their own, 
but it is not allowed to bring them forth; to the intent 
they may serve man by such as are his, and for several 
other reasons, as also because the greatest confusion would 
ensue if spirits flowed in from their own memory.^^ 

The case is the same with regard to good spirits received 
into heaven by angels, and in virtue of which they become 
happy. — " Good spirits, in the heavenly society into which 
they come, put on and possess all the wisdom which is 
proper to all in that society; for such is the communica- 
tion, and this although in the life of the body they had 
known nothing at all of such things as are said in the 
heavenly society. This is the case if they had lived in the 
good of charity while in this world, this good having the 
property of appropriating to itself the all of wisdom ; for 
in the good itself lies concealed this implanted property. 
Hence they know, as it were of themselves, things which 
in the life of the body had been incomprehensible, yea, 
ineffable.^^ 

Moreover — "The spirits attendant on man put on also 
his persuasions, whatever be their quality; as hath been 
evidenced to me by much experience: thus they put on 
man^s persuasions not only in things moral and civil, but 
also in spiritual things which are of faith. Hence it may 
be manifest, that the spirits attendant on those who are in 
heresies, in fallacies, and illusions as to the truths of faith, 
and in falsities, are in the like without the slightest differ- 
ence : the reason of this is, that man may be in his freedom, 
and may not be disturbed by any proprium of a spirit .'* 
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» 

Having thus laid down these laws, we proceed to apply 
them, in the next place, to Swedenborg^s statements con- 
cerning the planet Saturn as being the most distant from 
the sun, and concerning the alleged ignorance of his atten- 
dant spirits and himself as to the existence of the planets 
Uranus and Neptune, 

In the age in which Swedenborg lived, no other planet 
beyond Saturn had yet been discovered in the Solar sys- 
tem ; and all astronomers at that time regarded Saturn as 
the planet farthest from the sun; for which reason, in 
accordance wtth the state of astronomy at that time, 
Swedenborg speaks of the planet Saturn as farthest from 
the sun. But, says Mr. Proctor : — 

Remembering* that '^ Swedenborg^s interiors had been 
opened, in such sort that he could converse with spirits 
from other worlds, it is surprising that he should have 
heard nothing about Uranus or Neptune ; to say nothing 
of the zone of asteroids, or again of planets as yet un- 
known which may exist outside the path of Neptune. He 
definitely commits himself ... to the statement that Saturn 
is the planet farthest from the sun.^^ 

Moreover, Mr. Proctor afterwards says, that "the 
system of Swedenborg gave no place to Uranus or Neptune, 
simply because he knew nothing about these planets." 

Surely then, if he knew nothing about them, how could 
he ask questions concerning that of the very existence of 
which he knew nothing ? If the spirits put on all things 
of his memory, how could they answer him except from his 
memory ; for of themselves, as we have seen, they know 
nothing whatever of the material universe ? The case with 
regard to the other planets, namely Saturn, Jupiter, and 
others, is different; because he previously knew of their 

* BelgraviOf September, 1876; p. 265. 
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existence, and knowing this he had a distinct motive to 
learn from the spirits coming from these planets what 
information respecting them they could give him ; and in 
order to obtain this information, he was permitted to put on 
the things of their memory; but this is a very different 
thing from a Divine communication. 

Moreover, if the attendant spirits had been asked about 
Uranus and Neptune, how could they have known any- 
thing about them, unless they themselves had come from 
those planets, or obtained information from the external 
memory of others ? and even if they had, they would have 
again lost all recollection of the circumstance, unless they 
had been expressly let into their own external memory, as 
already shewn ;* for in the Spiritual world, in which there 
is neither matter, time, nor space as in the Natural world, 
it is the internal memory, not the external, of which 
spirits and angels are then conscious; the dormant ex- 
ternal memory being awakened only for special purposes, 
and on special occasions. We may now see, therefore, 
why it is, that Swedenborg makes no mention of any 
other planets in our own Solar system than those which 
were known in his day. 

But there remains another objection : — 

"Thist cannot have been because the spirits from 
then unknown planets did not feel themselves called upon 
to communicate with the spirit of one who knew nothing 
of their home ; for he received visitors from other worlds 
in the starry heavens far beyond human ken.^^ 

Be it so : but how does it follow, as a matter of course, 
that he therefore ought consistently to have received 
visitors also from Uranus and Neptune, concerning whose 
existence he had no idea, and therefore no motive to ask 

* See above, p. 71. t Belgraviaf Sept., 1876; p. 265. 
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for information ? The case with regard to spirits and 
angels from other worlds in the starry heavens, is entirely 
different; for Swedenborg had a preconceived idea that 
such worlds existed, and that they were inhabited : he had 
therefore good ground for desiring to ascertain whether 
this was the fact; — ^^^ whereas I had a desire to know 
whether other earths exist, and of what sort they are, and 
what the quality of their inhabitants ; therefore it has been 
granted me of the Lord to discourse with spirits and 
angels who are from other earths/' 

But what an invaluable scientific evidence in support 
of his claims would Swedenborg have afforded to the man 
of science, if he had but anticipated the discovery of 
Uranus and Neptune ! Supposing, however, that he had 
really done so, of what use to the man of science would 
it have been, in aiding him to a belief in Swedenborg' s 
narrative? How would the discovery of Uranus and 
Neptune have made that to be real which our astronomer 
declares to be ^' entirely imaginative }" or that to be true 
which he declares to be entirely false ? It is clear that he 
must have altogether different ideas of truth, and falsehood 
from what he at present possesses, before scientific evidence, 
or even a miracle, could be of any avail. 

Let us now proceed to our Astronomer's criticisms of 
Swedenborg's statements with regard to various planets. 

And first as to the planet Mercury. 

Our Astronomer complains that — "Little* being known 
to Swedenborg, as indeed little is known to the astro- 
nomers of our time about Mercury, we find little in the 
visions relating to that planet which possesses any scien- 
tific interest." 

Now Mr. Proctor had designated Swedenborg's narra- 

* BelgraviOf Sqpt. 1876, p. 267. 
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tive as one of '^ Divinely inspired communications respect- 
ing natural laws and processes /' but when he comes to 
the planet Mercury he is disappointed, and finds " little of 
scientific interest " respecting natural laws and processes. 
Swedenborg nowhere states that the object of his transla- 
tion into the World of Spirits was to provide astronomers 
with matters of scientific interest : his real object, which 
he distinctly states, was to know "whether the human 
race was confined to one earth only, or whether it extends 
to earths innumerable/' and moreover, to "know what is 
the particular genius, manner of life, and also Divine 
worship prevailing among the inhabitants of each particular 
earth/' This being the case, it accounts for Mr. Proctor's 
disappointment in finding no Divine communications of 
" scientific interest " respecting natural laws and processes. 

In the case of the spirits of Mercury it is expressly 
said, that " whenever* any one discourses with them con- 
cerning things terrestrial, corporeal, and merely worldly, 
they are altogether unwilling to hear him." 

In the case of the spirits of Jupiter,t that " they are 
altogether unacquainted with the sciences such as are cul- 
tivated in our earth; nor have they any desire to be ac- 
quainted with them. They call them clouds which intercept 
the light of the sun. This idea concerning the sciences 
they had conceived, in consequence of some spirits from 
our earth boasting before them, that they were wise by 
reason of their skill in the sciences." 
. . . "The spirits of Jupiter, from the conversation they 
had with such, concluded that the sciences induce ob- 
scurity in the intellect, and tend to make it blind. But 
they were informed, that on our earth sciences are means 
of opening the sight of the intellect, which is then in the 

* Earths in the Universe, art. 31. f Ibid,, art. 62. 
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light of heaven; but inasmuch as there is a prevalence of 
such things as belong to the merely natural and sensual 
life, therefore the sciences, to the men of our earth, are 
means of becoming unwise, or of confirming them in favour 
of Nature against Divine agency, and in favour of the world 
against heaven/' 

So, likewise, in regard to another Earth ; — ^^ I* dis- 
coursed with spirits who were from that Earth concerning 
various particulars on our earth ; especially concerning this 
circumstance, that there are sciences cultivated on our earth 
which are not cultivated on other earths ; such as Astronomy, 
Geometry, Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, Medicine, 
Optics, and Natural Philosophy ; likewise Arts which are 
known upon our earth, but not elsewhere/^ 

No wonder therefore that our astronomer is so much 
at a loss for matters of scientific interest. We therefore 
pass on from physical science to metaphysical, and hence 
to the remarks made by our astronomer in relation to the 
planet Mercury. 

'^Thef objects to which his spiritual communications 
related were conveniently remote /' and besides this, ^^ all 
that he has to say upon this subject,'^ namely, that of the 
inhabitants of other worlds, " is entirely imaginative/' 

What our astronomer means by entirely imaginative he 
has himself illustrated by three examples, which we proceed 
to consider. The first has relation to crystalline globes : — 

^' Swedenborg's visions of the behaviour and appear- 
ance of the inhabitants of other earths have little interest, 
because it is hopeless to attempt to account for even their 
leading features. For instance; what can we make of 
such a passage as the following relating to the spirits who 

* Ilrid.f art. 136. 

t Bel^aviaf p. 263, 265, Sept. 1876. Earths in the Universe, art. 19. 
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come from Mercury ? — ^ Some of them are desirous to 
appear, not like the spirits from other earths as men, but 
as crystalline globes. Their desire to appear so, although 
they do not, arises from the circumstance that the know- 
ledges of things immaterial are in the other life represented 
by crystals.^ " 

Now in The Earths in the Universe the inhabitants of 
the planet Mercury are represented as lovers of abstract 
science, just as metaphysicians are upon our own earth ; 
and accordingly the metaphysicians of our own earth may 
serve to explain the notions said to prevail among some 
of the metaphysicians of Mercury, and relieve our astro- 
nomer of his hopeless perplexity. 

Aristotle had said that '^ the rational soul or mind is in 
a manner all things ;^' whereupon Dr. Cudworth adds the 
following explanation* — " It being able to frame some idea 
and conception or other of whatsoever is in the nature of 
things, and hath either an actual or possible existence, from 
the very highest to the lowest. Mind and understanding 
is, as it were, a diaphanous and crystalline globe, or a kind 
of notional world, which hath some reflex image, and cor- 
respondent ray, or representation in it, to whatsoever is 
the true and real world of being.'' 

It is evident here that the very same idea of mind and 
understanding as a notional world, or crystalline globe, has 
been entertained by the lovers of abstract science upon this 
earth, as in the planet Mercury ; and the reason of it has 
been plainly stated by Dr. Cudworth. A certain class 
among these Mercurialists were not only like some of the 
metaphysicians upon our earth, but also like some of our 
own mystics in their extreme aversion to things material ; 
whether it were the material body, or the outward material 

* Intellectual System^ vol. iii. p. 219, 
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world : they preferred an inner or notional world of their 
own, illuminated with their own interior light, that is, with 
such as arose from their own abstract sciences. The only 
way in which the attention of these mystical lovers of 
abstract science could be drawn to the consideration of 
things material, was by the science of Correspondence ; 
metaphysics implying an abstraction of the mind from 
matter, and the science of Correspondence a close relation 
between the two, resulting from the spiritual signification of 
things natural and material. In the case of the crystal, 
the material substance was lost sight of in the light which it 
transmitted, and hence it well represented their notional world. 

That the knowledge of things immaterial is in the 
Scriptures represented by crystal, is familiar to every one 
acquainted with the Scriptures* — ^^ And I saw a sea of 
glass like unto crystal;^' representing the appearance of a 
great multitude enlightened by rays of Divine light. How 
this spiritual light is acquired, our Lord Himself explainsf 
— " If thine eye be single,^^ or free from every thing that 
obstructs the spiritual vision, " thy whole body shall be full 
of light ^^ — corpiis lucidum, lucid, translucent, pellucid; 
whence also the expression in the book of Daniel^ — " They 
that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament; 
and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for 
ever and ever.^' It is in conformity with this cause of 
lucidity, that Swedenborg observes with regard to appear- 
ances in the Spiritual world; — 

" When§ it is the Lord^s good pleasure, the good spirits 
appear to others, and also to themselves, like bright lucid 
stars, glittering according to their quality of charity and 
faith ; but evil spirits appear like globules of coal fire.^^ 

* Rev. iv. 6. t Matthew vi. aa. t Daniel xii. 3. 

§ Arcana Calestiaj art. 1527. 
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Moreover, speaking of those who in this world had 
made use of the sciences for the purpose of becoming 
rational, and hence of growing wise, Swedenborg says of 
their spirits in the other world ;* — 

^'I have perceived and also seen their minds, which 
appeared to be transparent with light of a white flaming or 
azure colour, like that of diamonds, rubies, and sapphires, 
which are pellucid ; and this appearance was various, 
according to the measure of confirmation in favour of a 
Divine Being and of Divine truths which they had drawn 
from the sciences. Such is the representation of true 
intelligence and wisdom when they assume a visible form 
in the Spiritual World ^' — or, in modern philosophical 
language, when the subjective impression is seen as an 
objective reality. 

We next come to the narrative in which Swedenborg 
speaks of himself, when in the Intermediate State or 
World of Spirits, as passing out of the spiritual sphere of 
our Solar system into the spiritual sphere belonging to 
another Solar system ; and Mr. Proctor has here succeeded 
in making the narrative look sufficiently extravagant in the 
eyes of a careless reader, by confounding the two Worlds — 
the Natural and the Spiritual ! thus ; — 

" Hist progress in his first star hunt was to the right, 
and continued for about two hours. He found the 
boundary of our Solar system marked first by a white but 
thick cloud ; next by a fiery smoke ascending from a great 
chasm. Here some guards appeared, who stopped some of 
the company, because these had not, like Swedenborg and 
the rest, received permission to pass. They not only 
stopped these unfortunates but tortured them; conduct 

* Heaven and Hellf art. 356. 

t Selgravittf p. 277, Sept. 1876. Earths in the Universe^ art. 128. 
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for which terrestrial analogues might possibly be dis- 
covered/^ 

Now, when our astronomer is speaking of Swedenborg^s 
progress in the first " star hunt/' he evidently speaks of it 
as progress in the Universe of matter, time, and space; 
whereas Swedenborg is speaking of progress in the Inter- 
mediate State ; thus of the stages or gradations of his 
translation in the World of Spirits, as already described. 
The reason of our Astronomer's mistake is, that he has 
not the least idea of what spiritual progression means; 
and of this we shall give a signal instance in the sequel. 
The consequence is, that when Swedenborg speaks of the 
boundary of our Solar system, our astronomer fancies that 
Swedenborg is speaking of our visible heavens ; whereas, 
on the contrary, he is speaking of the boundary of a 
spiritual sphere in the World of Spirits. For as one Earth 
differs from another, and each Earth is attended only by 
those spirits who had once lived upon it, because these 
alone would be like minded with its inhabitants ; so like- 
wise does the spiritual sphere proper to one Earth differ 
from that which is proper to another ; and hence it is that 
every Earth has its own distinct spiritual sphere or atmo- 
sphere in the World of Spirits. When therefore a spirit 
passes out of the spiritual atmosphere proper to one Earth 
into that which is proper to another, if the two atmo- 
spheres do not agree, there arises a collision; just as there 
might be between two gaseous atmospheres in the material 
world. This collision was represented by a fiery smoke ; 
Jiery, because of the fiery affections arising from evil ; 
smoke, because of the obscuration arising from ignorance 
and error. Moreover these appearances arose from out of 
a great chasm ; the chasm or gulph signifying, as in the 
case of Dives and Lazarus, that the communication 
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between the two spheres was interrupted, or that certain 
spirits of one world could not pass on into the sphere of 
the other, there being such a discordance between the two, 
that the one could not live in the sphere of the other. 

Now it appears in* this case, that the spiritual progres- 
sion was out of the spiritual sphere proper to our Solar 
system into a sphere beyond it, and proper to the Starry 
heaven. In this progression Swedenborg was accompanied 
by spirits who had come from our own earth ; and by this 
means, the difference between their own sphere and that of 
spirits coming from a certain earth in the Starry heaven, 
could be experimentally manifested. This difference was 
visibly represented by a white and thick cloud, like the 
cloud which gave light to the Israelites and was dark- 
ness to the Egyptians. In the case of Swedenborg and 
some of the attendant spirits from our own earth, they 
were sufficiently prepared to pass from the lower sphere of 
our earth into the higher sphere of another; but others 
were altogether unprepared. The result was, that Sweden- 
borg and others could pass from out of one sphere into the 
other; but the rest could not. The statement that the 
custodians referred to not only stopped these unfortunates, 
namely, spirits from our own earth, but also tortured them, 
is only an example of the blind leading the blind ; for 
the narrative says no such thing : they were tortured, it 
is true, but in consequence of having come into an 
atmosphere which they could not breathe, and against which 
these custodians had warned them. Our astronomer has 
only to prefer truth to popularity in order to see his error. 

All this may probably seem to our astronomer mystifi- 
cation doubly mystified ; for he cannot with the telescope 
discover the World of Spirits, or the cloudy boundaries of 
spiritual spheres, or the fiery smoke, or the chasm, or the 
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spirits who have departed from the material body; nor in 
this case is the spectrum analysis of any avail. Our astro- 
nomer therefore is left in the condition of those who think 
only from the senses ; and hence only from matter, space, 
and time, whether aided by the last improvements in the 
telescope or not ; and for these Swedenborg says* he does 
not write, unless they suffer themselves to be instructed. 

We now come to a third example of what Mr. Proctor 
alleges to be entirely imaginative. 

The question raised by astronomers has been, not only 
whether there are intelligent beings in the planets, but 
whether there are animals ; and in answer to this question, 
Swedenborg speaks of the existence of certain animals that 
he saw m the planet Jupiter, and among them wild horses ; 
which, although in themselves harmless, excited in the 
inhabitants a natural and innate terror. Why so ? 

^^Thef reason assigned by Swedenborg is fanciful 
enough. In the spiritual sense, he says, a horse signifies the 
intellectual principle formed from scientifics ; and as they 
are afraid of cultivating the intellectual faculties by worldly 
sciences, from this comes an influx of fear. They care 
nothing for scientifics which are of human erudition.^^ 

That in the spiritual sense a horse should signify the 
intellectual principle formed from scientifics, must doubt- 
less appear to our astronomer fanciful enough. Sweden- 
borg was quite aware of this when he said that — ^^ In J the 
prophetical parts of the Word mention is very often made 
of the horse; but heretofore no one has known that a 
horse signifies understanding, and his rider an intelligent 
person; and this possibly, because it seems strange and 

* Earths in the Universe, ait. 127. 

t Belgraviaf p. 272. Sept. 1876. Earths in the Universe^ art. 60. 
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wonderful, that by a horse such a thing should be signi- 
fied in the spiritual sense, and hence in the Word/^ 

Now the term discursus applies not only to the 
intellect^ but to a horse ; and hence we speak not only of 
discursus rationis, but of discurstis equi. For this reason 
the very Apostles and early teachers of Christianity were 
themselves designated as horses, because — "modo hue, 
modo illuc, scrihendo et docendo tanquam equi discurrunt/' 
Moreover discourse is said to be a passing on from pre- 
misses to consequences ; and Swedenborg, in saying that a 
horse signifies the intellect, only explains in the abstract 
what others had described in the concrete. 

We thus see that, in the planet Jupiter, not only did 
animals exist, but that they were considered to have a 
spiritual meaning; some a good meaning, others a bad 
one; and that of such as had a bad one, they had an 
instinctive terror. What is there marvellous in this? 
Might it not be paralleled upon our own earth in the case of 
the serpent ? For instance, in the Arcana Coelestia it is 
said : — 

" The* most ancient people did not compare all things 
that are in man to beasts and birds, but actually called 
them beasts and birds. This was their customary manner 
of speaking, which remained even in the Ancient Church 
after the Flood, and the like was preserved amongst the 
prophets. The sensual things in man they called serpents ; 
because, as serpents live close to the earth, so things of 
sense are closely connected with the body. Hence rea- 
sonings grounded in the things of sense concerning the 
mysteries of faith were called by them the poison of serpents, 
and the reasoners themselves were called serpents; and 
whereas such reasoners reason much from things sensible 

* Ajt. 195. 
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or visible, such as relate to the earth, the body, the world, 
and nature, therefore k was said that the serpent was 
more subtle than wild beast of the field/' 

If there are men of science who think this interpreta- 
tion fanciful, there are others who think it to be a faithful 
description of too many men of science in the present 
day. Now the inhabitants of Jupiter are described by 
Swedenborg as cultivating the same ^ order of thought 
which prevailed among the most ancient people upon 
our earth, when every one did what was good from a 
principle of good, and what was just from a principle 
of justice. But Dr. Whewell assures us, that even if 
there were inhabitants in Jupiter, this could not be ; inas- 
much as Christianity is, from its very nature, a purely 
local economy; and besides, that if there were intellectual 
beings in another planet like intellectual beings on our 
own earth,* we must give them the same intellectual 
history as to man upon our own earth : but that if we do 
this without any further proof, " we exercise an act of in- 
vention and imagination,^' — we indulge in what is " purely 
imaginative and arbitrary.'' 

"Wouldf it not be too bold an assumption," asks 
Dr. Whewell, " to speak of the Conscience of an in- 
habitant of Jupiter ? Would it not be a rash philosophy 
to assume the operation of remorse or self-approval on 
the planet, in order that we may extend to it the moral 
government of God ? Except we can point out something 
more solid than this, to reason from on such subjects, 
there is no use in our attempting to reason at all. Our 
doctrines must be mere results of invention and imagina- 
tion." 

Now we have seen, on a former occasion, that Dr. 

* Plurality of fVorlds^ p. 43, 44. Fifth Ed. t l^*i P« 48- 
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Whewell assigned his own reasons why there could be in 
the planet Jupiter no inhabitant whatever; but, even if 
there were, he now seems almost shocked at the idea that 
such an inhabitant should have a conscience ! and when 
Swedenborg states that they not only have a conscience, 
but that they lament the naturalism, scepticism, and 
scoffing infidelity that prevail among spirits coming from 
our own earth, such a notion must of course be considered 
a clear proof of invention * and imagination, hence of 
strange hallucination ! 

Why then is it that, when treating of the inhabitants 
of other planets, Swedenborg says so little possessing any 
scientific interest? Simply because matters of scientific 
interest to men of science upon our earth were of no 
interest whatever to them. They had in their own planets 
no such order of thought as that which belongs to men of 
science upon our own earth. Their mode of thinking 
was entirely of a different kind ; and assuredly information 
with regard to their mental endowments, and their social 
and religious condition, is of far more importance than a 
mere collection of external physical facts; just as upon 
our own earth, the traveller who gives us an account of 
the mental characteristics of any nation, and in general 
of their moral and intellectual history, is a historian of a 
higher order than one who describes merely what relates 
to their physical condition. 

It is, then, the difference as to the constitution of 
mind, or the genius, between the inhabitants of Mercury 
and Jupiter and those of our own earth, that makes their 
mode of thinking appear so strange to ourselves ; and yet 
how wonderfully has the mode of thought varied even upon 
our own earth since the time of the Fall ! If before the 
Fall, in the days of Eden and Paradise, communication 
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had been held with the inhabitants of Jupiter, the mode of 
thought upon our earth would at that period have been 
much more conformable to that of the planetary inhabitants 
referred to; for, in both cases, instead of cultivating 
science apart from religion, or the science of things natural 
apart from the science of things spiritual, every object in 
the natural world would be regarded as having a spiritual 
sense. Now this is precisely the way in which Sweden- 
borg has represented traces of this mode of thought in the 
inhabitants of Jupiter; and here we see the reason of the 
observation, that all that Swedenborg has to say upon this 
subject is entirely imaginative. For if, even in this world, 
the characteristics of the human mind differ so much be- 
tween one age and Another, how much more between one 
world and another! Nay, even in this world there are 
modes of thought which are absolutely true, but which 
by the merely natural man are pronounced to be fanciful 
and imaginary : we refer to the spiritual sense of Scripture, 
because in a Note our astronomer has stepped out of his 
way, and ventured into the region of Theology, as already 
shewn. 

We now come to another objection of our astronomer, 
illustrating his own idea of spiritual progression ;* — 

" It is well known to the learned world, says Sweden- 
borg, that every star is a sun in its place, remaining fixed 
like the sun of our earth. The proper motions of the 
stars had, alas ! not been discovered in Swedenborg's day ; 
nor does he seem to have been aware what a wild chase he 
was really entering upon in his spiritual progressions. 
Conceive the pursuit of Sirius or Vega as either Sun 
rushed through space with a velocity of thirty or forty 
miles in every second of time/' 

* BelgraviUf p. 277. Sept. J876. Earths in the Universe^ art. 126. 
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Now, with respect to the motions of the freed stars, it 
may be well to remind the general reader of the following 
observation in the Outlines of Astr(momy, by Sir John 
Herschel -* — 

" Motions which require whole centuries to accumulate 
before they produce changes of arrangement, such as the 
naked eye can detect, though quite sufficient to destroy 
that idea of mathematical fixity which precludes specula- 
tion, are yet too trifling, as far as practical applications go, 
to induce a change of language, and lead us to speak of 
the stars in common parlance as otherwise than fixed/' 

With respect to spiritual progression, we fully ac- 
knowledge that Swedenborg was not aware either that the 
motions of the fixed stars were of that nature; or that 
spiritual progression could be calculated at the rate of so 
many miles an hour, least of all at the rate of thirty or 
forty miles in every second of time. Our astronomer is 
quite right in gravely inferring, that spiritual progression, 
in rushing through space, could never attain to that 
velocity. 

We read concerning a parallel case in a certain Book, 
that in former ages Angels, in their spiritual progressions, 
used to come down from heaven to visit this earth ; but 
then in those days the proper motion of the Earth had, 
alas ! not been discovered ; nor did mankind at that time 
seem to have been aware what a wild chase a messenger 
from heaven would be really entering upon in his spiritual 
progressions. Conceive his pursuit of the Earth, as it 
rushed through space with a velocity of upwards of sixty- 
eight thousand miles an hour, — the rate at which astro- 
nomers have calculated its progression 1 

With regard to motion through space, as being the same 

* Art. 853. 
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with spiritual progression, it is apposite here to remind the 
reader that, according to Dr. Whewell, Geometry and 
Arithmetic are Archetypal Ideas in the Divine mind ; that 
hence also he regards Space as one of these ideas, and he 
observes, that " we necessarily conceive Space as Infinite in 
extent/^ The same notion we have already seen to be held 
by Mr. Proctor, who argues, that because Space is infinite 
therefore God is infinite ; as if to deny the Infinity of Space 
were to deny in that respect the Infinity of God. Now 
Swedenborg does actually deny that space is infinite; 
and that, as such, it is one of the Divine Ideas. The 
consequence is, that he denied that motion in Space could 
be the same with spiritual progression ; yet Mr. Proctor 
evidently regards them as the same ; and upon this ground 
proceeds to throw ridicule upon Swedenborg's spiritual pro- 
gressions, as if the motions of Sirius and Vega and other 
fixed stars were of that nature. Now we have before 
observed, that the alleged translation or progression of 
Swedenborg would appear incredible to those whose 
thoughts take their origin from sensual corporeal things ; 
that they cannot be induced to believe it, and that the 
reason is, that the sensual corporeal life cannot conceive of 
progression without the space proper to matter — an in- 
structive example of which we have been supplied with in 
the present instance. 

Without further comment upon this part of the subject, 
we now proceed to another objection, advanced by our 
Astronomer with an air of scientific authority ; but which 
upon examination is soon perceived to be founded upon 
careless reading and mistranslation. For instance he 
says ; — 

'' One* statement, by the way, was made to Swedenborg 

* Belgraviaf September, 1876, p. 279. Earths in the Universct art. 167. 
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which must have seemed unlikely ever to be contravened, 
but which has been shewn to be altogether erroneous. In 
the fourth star-world he visited, he was told that that earth, 
which travels round its sun in 200 days of fifteen hours 
each, is one of the least in the Universe^ being scarcely 500 
German miles, say 2000 English miles in circumference. 
This would make its diameter about 640 English miles. 
But there is not one of the whole family of planetoids 
which has a diameter so great as this ; and many of these 
earths must be less than fifty miles in diameter. Now 
Swedenborg remarks that he had his information from the 
angels, ^ who made a comparison in all these particulars 
with things of a like nature on our earth according to what 
they saw in me or in my memory,' Their conclusions were 
formed by angelic ideas, whereby are instantly known the 
measure of space and time in a just proportion with 
respect to space and time elsewhere. Angelic ideas, which 
are spiritual, in such calculations infinitely excel human 
ideas, which are natural. He must therefore have met, 
unfortunately, with untruthful angels.'^ 

We proceed to enquire on which side lies the untruth- 
fulness. 

The whole of this objection is founded upon the state- 
ment imputed to Swedenborg and his attendant angels, 
that the earth in question was one of the least in the Uni- 
verse, With all deference to our Astronomer, this state- 
ment is itself both unfortunate and untruthful. 

The work on The Earths in the Universe is divided into 
two parts; the first, treating of the Earths in our own 
Solar system ; the second, of certain Earths extraneous to 
our Solar system, and in that part of the Universe called 
the Starry Heaven, Caelum Astriferum; hence the very 
heading of the section is — '^ Concerning the Fourth Earth 
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in the Starry Heaven, and concerning its Spirits and In- 
halitants" Having thus stated the subject of the section, 
Swedenborg begins his remarks by these words (art. 157): 
" I was farther conducted to another Earth which is in the 
Universe beyond our Solar system ; '' and he proceeds to 
say in the very next article (158), '^ After this I observed 
that I was, as to my spirit, in the Starry Heaven /ar away 
out of our own Solar system ; " and again, when he comes 
to speak of the particular Earth itself, he says (art. 167), 
'^ the Earth itself is one of the least in " the Starry 
Heaven/' 

Here are no less than four repetitions in which Sweden- 
borg states, that he was not speaking of an Earth in our 
Solar system, but of one out of it in the Starry Heaven. 
Accordingly in describing the Earth in question he does 
not say, as Mr. Proctor represents, that it was one of the 
least in the Uniiierse, for that would have comprised our 
Solar system ; but one of the least in the Starry Heaven, 
Mr. Proctor, however, ignores the broad distinction which 
Swedenborg had uniformly maintained, and unaccountably 
mistranslates the expression Caelum Astriferum by the 
word Universe; by which means he is enabled to appeal 
to the planetoids in our own Solar system, which have 
nothing to do with the question. 

We now pass on to the subject of the Habitability of the 
Planets ; which involves the question concerning tKeir phy- 
sical constitution, and also their physical condition in its re- 
lation to the degree of Solar heat to which they are subjected. 

First, as to their physical constitution : is it favourable 
or unfavourable to their habitability ? On this subject we 
may do well to listen to the testimony of our astronomer, 
as founded upon the discoveries recently made by the 
spectroscope : — 
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" When* we learn that beyond all doubt iron exists in 
the atmosphere of Aldebaran, we know that all the pro- 
duce of the iron mines on earth would not form a millionth 
or a billionth part of the iron which lies out yonder so 
many millions of millions of miles beyond the boundaries 
of the Solar system. Then follows at once the question. 
What is the use of all that enormons mass of iron ? That 
it has a use, prospective, if not present, seems to us a 
reasonable supposition. Respecting its present use, we 
cannot guess any more than we can respecting the present 
use of the iron in the sun^s atmosphere. Of its prospec- 
tive use I will not speak, though I have an opinion of the 
position which the suns will one day occupy as habitable 
abodes richly supplied with all the elements which subserve 
the welfare and comfort of living creatures. But my argu- 
ment at present leads me to treat of the iron in the atmo- 
sphere of Aldebaran, rather as symbolical of the existence 
of other iron — in a form as available as that of the iron of 
our mines — in inhabited worlds circulating round Alde- 
baran. The constitution of a star may be held to typify 
the constitution of the system of which it is the centre.'^ 

So also with regard to Sirius : 

'^ Iff iron, for example, is present in some noble orb 
circling round Sirius, we speculate not unreasonably 
respecting the existence on that orb — either now or in past, 
or at some future time — of beings capable of applying that 
metal to the useful purposes which man makes it subserve. 
The imagination suggests immediately the existence of 
arts and sciences, trades and manufactures, on that distant 
world. We know how intimately the use of iron has been 
associated with the progress of human civilization, and 

* The Orbs around USf p. 52. 
t Other Worlds than Ours, p. 45, 
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though we must ever remain in ignorance of the actual 
condition of intelligent beings in other worlds, we are yet 
led, by the mere presence of an element which is so closely 
related to the wants of man, to believe with a new con- 
fidence, that for such beings those worlds must in truih 
have been fashioned/' 

From these and similar considerations, says our astro- 
nomer : — 

^^We* infer the existence — either past, present, or 
prospective — not merely of living creatures, but of rational 
beings, able to make a proper use of the valuable metal/' 

But if the planets are inhabited at any time by 
" rational beings able to make a proper use of the valuable 
metal,'' why not, according to Swedenborg, able to make a 
proper use of their rational faculties in discerning between 
good and evil, truth and error ; and in the knowledge and 
worship of their Creator ? Why may they not think, that 
however valuable to them iron may be, there is a Wisdom 
which is more valuable than iron ; more even than gold, 
or any precious stone that may be found among them ? 
This Swedenborg affirms, and now it appears, that scien- 
tific analogy is in his favour. In fine, that according to this 
view of the subject, the planets may not only be habitable, 
but may be the actual abodes of rational and religious 
beings. 

But what shall we say of the physical condition of the 
planets of our own system, in its relation to Solar heat ? 
This introduces the question of the medium through which 
the heat is transmitted, and hence also the subject of 
atmospheres. Speaking of the inhabitants of Mercury, 
which is the planet nearest the Sun, Swedenborg observes 
that : — 

* The Qrbs around Us, p. 54. 
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'^They* said further, that they enjoy a mean tempe- 
rature, neither too hot, nor too cold. It was on this occa- 
sion granted me to tell them, that it was so provided of the 
Lord in regard to them, that they should not be exposed to 
too much heat by reason of their greater nearness to the 
sun ; inasmuch as the heat does not arise from the sun's 
nearness, but from the altitude and density of the atmo- 
spheres j as appears from the cold on high mountains even 
in hot climates ; also that heat is varied according, to the 
direct or oblique incidence of the sun's rays, as is plain 
from the seasons of winter and summer in every region/' 

On this passage our astronomer observes, thatjf — 

" In reality the reasoning addressed by Swedenborg to 
his Mercurial friends was entirely erroneous. If he could 
have adventured as far forth into time as he did into space, 
and could have attended in the spirit the Lectures of one 
John Tyndall, a spirit of our earth, he would have had this 
matter rightly explained to him. In reality, the sun's heat 
is as effective directly at the summit of the highest moun- 
tain as at the sea level." 

This remark is not illustrative of our astronomer's 
candour. Swedenborg was not speaking of the direct heat 
of the sun, but of its heat as transmitted through the 
medium of atmospheres; and indeed what sense would 
there have been in the words which our man of science 
would have put into the mouth of Swedenborg, viz. : that 
it was provided by the Lord that the inhabitants should 
not be exposed to too much heat by reason of their greater 
nearness to the sun ; inasmuch as — " in reality the sun's 
heat is as effective directly at the summit of the highest 
mountain as at the sea level ?" 

* Marths in the Universef art. 45. 
t Belgraviaf Sept., 1876, p. 268. 
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Our astronomer, however, has happily confuted him- 
self, and confirmed the remark of Swedenborg in his other 
writings ;* — 

"We know/' says he, "that the climate of very 
elevated regions is relatively much cooler than that of 
places on the plain. Thus we learn that the direct heating 
powers of the sun are not so much to be considered, in 
judging of the climate of any region, as the quality of the 
atmosphere/' 

Dr. Whewell in his Plurality of Worlds had said, that 
the planets between our earth and the Sun were too near 
the Sun, and therefore too hot, to be inhabited ; while the 
planets farther off than our earth were too distant, and 
consequently too cold. His reviewers replied that Solar 
heat may have its effects modified by some other cause 
than distance from the Sun. Swedenborg assigns, as one 
of these causes, the state of the atmosphere j and if our 
astronomer, instead of the imaginary difficulty that he has 
raised, had favoured the Belgravia with the comments 
supplied by his other writings, he would have been found 
confirming instead of opposing the foregoing statement of 
Swedenborg. For instance, speaking of this very planet 
of Mercury jf — 

" Just as we know that a cloudy day is not necessarily 
nor even commonly a warm day, it may well be that an 
atmosphere so dense as to be at all times cloud-laden, 
serves as a protection from the Sun's intense heat. So 
that instead of assigning dense atmospheres exclusively to 
the more distant planets, as some astronomers have done, 
we might be led to see in an envelope of great density the 
means of defending the inhabitants of Mercury and Venus 

* Other PFbrlds than OurSf p. 64. 
t lHd,f p. 66, 67. 
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from the otherwise unendurable rays of their near neigh- 
bour the sun/' 

"Although Mercury is not a planet which can be 
satisfactorily examined with the telescope, yet, so far as can 
be judged from his aspect, his atmosphere is in reality 
much denser than our earth's, and loaded with cloud- 
masses of enormous extent/' 

Sir John Herschel, in his Outlines of Astronomy, 
makes a similar remark with respect to the planets Venus 
and Mercury ;* and says, that the most natural conclusion 
is, that — " we do not see the real surface of these planets, 
but only their atmospheres, much loaded with clouds, and 
which may serve to mitigate the otherwise intense glare of 
their sunshine," — a statement virtually the same with that 
made by Swedenborg. 

" We actually see,"t as Sir David Brewster observes, 
" the clouds floating in the atmosphere of Mars, and there 
is the appearance of land and water on his disk. Venus 
and Mercury are surrounded with the same medium 
essential to life, and in Venus astronomers have even 
observed the morning and evening twilight. These atmo- 
spheres are doubtless the means of tempering the great 
heat which Venus and Mercury receive from the sun ;" etc. 
— Any " intense light may be completely moderated either 
by a very small pupil, or by a diminished sensibility of the 
retina, or by a combination of both." 

Hence also, speaking of the numerous analogies which 
subsist between our Earth and Mars, Venus and Mercury ; 
the same author adds — 

"They afford, as a popular writer. Dr. Lardner, ob- 
serves, the highest degree of probability, not to say moral 

* Art. 509. 

t More Worlds than One^ p. 92, 9^, 
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certainty, to the conclusion, that these three planets which, 
with the Earth, revolve nearest to the Sun, are, like the 
Earth, appropriated by the Omnipotent Creator and Ruler 
of the Universe to races very closely resembling, if not 
absolutely identical with those with which the Earth is 
peopled/' Moreover, with respect to Mars : 

" Shall* we recognize in Mars,'' says Mr. Proctor, 
" all that makes our own world so well fitted to our wants, 
— land and water, mountain and valley, cloud and sun- 
shine. Vain, and ice, and snow, rivers and lakes, ocean- 
currents and wind-currents, without believing further in the 
existence of those forms of life without which all these 
things would be wasted ? Surely, if it is rashly speculative 
to say of this charming planet that it is the abode of life — 
if we must, indeed, limit ourselves to the consideration of 
what has been absolutely seen — it is yet to speculate ten 
thousand times more rashly to assert, in the face of so 
many probable arguments to the contrary, that Mars is a 
barren waste, either wholly untenanted by living creatures, 
or inhabited by beings belonging to the lowest orders of 
animated existence." 

When therefore Swedenborg speaks of the habitability 
of Mercury, Venus, and Mars, there is nothing whatever 
in the foregoing descriptions relating to their physical con- 
stitution or their physical condition, to militate against his 
narrative ; but every thing to confirm it. 

It is now desirable to call to mind what the authors of 
The Unseen Universe have said with regard to Jupiter, 
Saturn, and the Moon. 

According to these authors — '^ Swedenborg peoples the 
planets Jupiter and Saturn with inhabitants as well as our 
own Moon ; now scientific analogy is strongly against either 

* Other Worlds than OurSf p. i lo. 
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of these two planets being inhabited; while it is next to 
certain that our Moon is entirely without inhabitants/' 

Let us take these three cases in the order in which 
they are mentioned ; and first with regard to Jupiter. Is 
it true that scientific analogy is strongly against this planet 
being inhabited ? 

Surely what scientific analogy is said to oppose is 
this ; not that the planet Jupiter is inhabited, but that it is 
inhabited by beings constituted exactly like the inhabitants 
of our earth. On this subject the enormous mass of 
Jupiter has been pleaded both for and against its habit- 
ability j — 

" The* chief arguments for the habitability of Jupiter/' 
as Mr. Proctor observes, ^'are founded on his enormous 
magnitude, and the magnificence of the system which 
circles around him. It seems difficult to imagine that so 
grand an orb has been created for no special purpose, and 
it is equally difficult to conceive what purpose Jupiter can 
be said to fulfil, unless he is the abode of living creatures. 
He is, indeed, an object of wonder and admiration to our 
astronomers; but the mind must be singularly constituted 
which can accept the view that Jupiter was constructed for 
no other end.'' 

On the other hand, the colossal mass of Jupiter, in 
consequence of its implying a proportionable increase in 
the force of gravity upon its surface, has been said to 
render the planet uninhabitable; inasmuch as hutoan 
beings, constituted exactly like the inhabitants of our own 
earth, would be oppressed by their own weight. Our 
astronomer first states the objection, and then he himself 
answers it, as follows ;t — 

* The Orbs around Us^ p. 38. 
t lhid,t p. 38, 39, 40. 
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'^The enormous volume of Jupiter is in part counter- 
acted — so far as its influence on the inhabitants of Jupiter 
is concerned — ^by the small density of the planet, insomuch 
that the attraction of gravity at his surface is not so much 
greater than terrestial gravity as might be supposed. Yet 
it exceeds the latter more than twofold ; so that the weight 
of an inhabitant of our earth would be increased in about 
the same proportion if he were removed to Jupiter as it 
would be diminished if he were removed to Mars . . . We 
are compelled to recognize in this circumstance a peculiarity 
which would render Jupiter unfit for beings constituted 
exactly like the inhabitants of earth ; but modifications not 
much more marked than those which distinguish the 
various species of the same genera on earth would be 
sufficient to enable terrestrial races to endure, without 
discomfort or inconvenience, the powerful gravitation ex- 
perienced by the inhabitants of Jupiter/' 

" — ^The possibility that Jupiter's sphere may be smaller 
than we might infer from the apparent size of his disc — 
an extensive cloud-laden atmosphere bounding the disk we 
' measure — ^is sufficient to remove any objection to the 
habitability of the planet founded on this peculiarity 
alone/' 

What other scientific analogy then is there, which mili- 
tates against the statement of Swedenborg, that the planet 
Jupiter is inhabited ? for thus far the argument is in his 
favour. In answer to this question, we have first of all the 
water-theory of Dr. Whewell : — ^' The belts of Jupiter are 
lines of cloud," and '^ masses of cloud would naturally be 
raised by a watery sphere ;"* — 

'^ The existence of these lines of cloud does of itself 
shew that there is much water on Jupiter's surface ; and 

* Plurality oj fVorld$, p. 207, 211, 212. 
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is quite consistent with our conjecture, that his whole 
mass is water/' . . . "Jupiter being thus covered with 
water, is the water ever converted into ice ?''... '^ We 
cannot pronounce with any confidence whether his waters 
are ever frozen or not" 

This water-theory of Dr. Whewell is exploded by the 
fire-theory of Mr. Proctor : — 

" It* would indeed seem as though the actual globe of 
Jupiter were red hot.'' 

" Iff analogy is to be our guide, and we are to judge 
of the condition of Jupiter according to what we know or 
guess of the past condition of the earth and the present 
condition of the sun, we seem led to the conclusion that 
Jupiter is still a glowing mass, fluid probably throughout, 
still bubbling and seething with the intensity of the prim- 
eval fires, sending up continually enormous masses of 
clouds to be gathered into bands under the influence of the 
swift rotation of the giant planet. No otherwise, as it 
seems to me, can one explain the intense vitality, if I 
may use the expression, of a planet circumstanced as 
Jupiter is. No otherwise can one understand whence his 
atmosphere is loaded with vapour masses whose contents 
must exceed, on a moderate computation, all the oceans 
on the surface of the earth." 

As the water-theory of Dr. Whewell is exploded by 
the red-hot theory of Mr. Proctor, so this red-hot theory 
is in its turn extinguished by the following sensible ob- 
servation of Mr. LockyerrJ — 

" The planet Jupiter is surrounded by an atmosphere 

* The Expanse of Heaven^ p. 83. 
t Other Worlds than Ours, p. 142. 

t Elementary Lessons on Astronomy, By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S.y 
Correspondent of the Institute of France, etc. Art. 263 » 265 , 266. 
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so densely laden with clouds, that of the actual planet 
itself we know not king,'' . . . ^^ Although all astronomers 
do not agree that the surface of the planet is never seen, 
there are many strong reasons why it should not be seen/^ 
... ^^ If we suppose that the apparent volume of Jupiter, 
and similarly of Saturn, is made up of a large shell of 
cloudy atmosphere and a kernel of planet, there is no 
reason why the density of the real Jupiter and of the real 
Saturn should vary very much from that of the Earth or 
Mars ; and this would save us from the water-planet hypo- 
thesis. Moreover a large shell of cloudy atmosphere is 
precisely what our own planet was most probably enve- 
loped in, in one of the early stages of its history.^^ 

Seeing, then, that of the actual condition of the planet 
itself we know nothing, where is the scientific analogy 
against its being inhabited ? The answer is, in the two 
theories already adduced, and which mutually destroy each 
other. Whatever difference, therefore, may exist in 
Jupiter, either in physical constitution or condition, from 
that of our own earth, it is no argument against the 
planet being inhabited, but only against its being inha- 
bited by races physically constituted exactly like the races 
upon our own earth. Accordingly this is the view which 
Sir John Herschel takes of the subject; and hence, in 
speaking of the diverse intensities of gravity in Jupiter, 
Saturn, Mars, the Earth, and the Moon, he regards them 
as only giving rise to corresponding diversities in animal 
and intellectual life. Hence he observes :* — 

^^ Now, under the various combinations of elements so 
important to life as these, what immense diversity must 
we not admit in the conditions of that great problem, the 
maintenance of animal and intellectual existence and hap- 

* Outlines (^f Astronomy, art. 508 b. 
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piness, which seems^ so far as we can see and judge from 
what we see around us in our own planet^ and by the way 
in which every comer of it is crowded with living beings, 
to form an unceasing and worthy object for the exercise 
of the Benevolence and Wisdom which preside over all/' 

Hence also, when speaking of the diversities of climate 
in different planets, Professor Miller observes :* — 

... ^^ At Jupiter especially there will be no perceptible 
change of seasons at all, and day and night will every 
where last for twelve hours each, just as at our equator. 
Every region will be temperate : the climate a universal 
and perpetual spring." 

We may now fairly proceed to the habitability of 
Saturn. 

In his remarks upon Swedenborg's Visions of other 
JVorldSy our astronomer has drawn a formidable picture, 
leading to no other conclusion than that of its absolute 
uninhabitability in its present state ; and hence that all that 
Swedenborg says about its being inhabited by intelligent 
beings who worship God in a human form is mere hal- 
lucination. 

^^Ast regards the rings of Saturn,'' says our astro- 
nomer, ^^ nothing can be more certain than that they tend 
much more to deprive Saturn of light than to make up by 
reflexion for the small amount of light which Saturn 
receives directly from the sun. The part of the ring 
which lies between the planet and the sun casts a black 
shadow upon Saturn; this shadow sometimes covering 

* The Romance of Astronomy (meaning the Romance of Facts). By 
R. Kalley Miller, M.A., F.R.A.S. ; Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge ; 
and Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Naval College, Greenwich ; p. 17. 

t Betgraviot September, 1876; p. 274, 275. Sivedenborg's Fisions qf 
other Worlds, 
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an extent of surface many times exceeding the entire 
surface of our earth/^ . . ." And the slow passage of this 
fearful shadow, which advances at the average rate of some 
twenty miles a day, but yet hangs for years over the 
regions athwart which it sweeps, occurs in the very season 
when the sun's small direct supply of heat would require 
to be most freely compensated by nocturnal light, — ^in the 
winter season, namely, of the planet. Moreover, not 
only during the time of the shadow's passage, but during 
the entire winter half of the Saturnian year, the ring 
reflects no light during the night time, the sun being on 
the other or summer side of the ring's plane. The only 
nocturnal effect which would be observable would be the 
obliteration of the stars covered by the ring system. It 
is strange that this being so, the spirits from Saturn 
should have made no mention of the circumstance ; and 
even more strange, that these spirits and others should 
have asserted that the moons and rings of Saturn com- 
pensate for the small amount of light directly received 
from the sun." 

Now after this one-sided statement in opposition to 
The Earths in the Universe, the confiding reader would 
naturally conclude, that Saturn is unfit for living creatures 
of any sort ; that it could not possibly be the abode of 
any kind of reasoning and responsible beings; and yet 
our versatile astronomer, when he is not directly opposing 
Swedenborg, as is the case in his other works, can impar- 
tially state the other side of the question. For instance : 

Have we reason to doubt that Saturn is inhabited by 
living creatures of any kind ? — Answer by Mr. Proctor ;* — 

^^ When we consider the analogy of our own planet, 

* Saturn and its System ; HaMtability qf Satumf p. 156. 
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it seems impossible to doubt that Saturn is inhabited by 
living creatures of some sort/' 

Is it given us to know that Saturn is not peopled by 
reasoning and responsible beings? — Answer by Mr. 
Proctor ; — 

"That a globe so stupendous as Saturn, and sur- 
rounded by a system so magnificent and elaborate, should 
be devoid of inhabitants, can hardly, then, be reasonably 
imagined : but what manner of creatures subsist on 
Saturn — whether it is inhabited, as yet, by comparatively 
rudimentary races, or whether it is already peopled by rea- 
soning and responsible beings y capable of appreciating the 
wonders that surround them, and adoring their Almighty 
Creator — it is not given to us to know.'^ 

As the Saturnian spirits, described by Swedenborg, 
say nothing of the black and fearful shadow hanging for 
years over certain regions of Saturn, conveying to our 
minds only images of horror, and rendering the planet 
uninhabitable, is it not clear therefore that the Saturnians 
mentioned by Swedenborg are a myth, and that on this 
account his whole narrative is mere hallucination? — Answer 
by Mr. Proctor ; — 

" Over* a zone near the Saturnian equator these cir- 
cumstances have less effect, however ; and it is not im- 
possible that arrangements unknown to us prevail on 
Saturn, which may render other parts of his surface 
habitable as we should understand the term : — ^ The very 
combinations which convey to our minds only images of 
horror, may be in reality theatres of the most striking and 
glorious displays of beneficent contrivance/ '^ 

Now after the gloomy picture which, in his article on 
Swedenborg* s Fisions of other Worlds, our versatile astro- 

* lbid.j p. 185. 
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nomer has drawn of the uninhabitability of Saturn, who 
would suppose that in another part of his writings, in 
which he expressly treats of the Habitability of Saturn, 
he should first lay down the principle, that whether Saturn 
is already peopled by reasoning and responsible beings 
capable of adoring their Creator, it is not given us to know ; 
and then conclude the article with the remark, that it is not 
impossible that arrangements unknown to us may render 
the planet habitable, and that what to us may appear fatal 
objections to its habitability may, for aught we know, 
be only beneficent contrivances to facilitate its habitability? 

This conclusion, however, which is in perfect accord- 
ance with the statements of Swedenborg, is no other than 
the one adopted by Sir John Herschel. Speaking of the 
interception of the Solar beams upon Saturn, affording to 
our ideas but an inhospitable asylum to animated beings, 
he says :* — 

'' But we shall do wrong to judge of the fitness or un- 
fitness of their condition from what we see around us ; 
when perhaps the very combinations which convey to our 
minds only images of horror may be in reality theatres of 
the most striking and glorious displays of beneficent 
contrivance/^ 

Moreover, with regard to the rings. Sir John Herschel 
observes, that : — 

" Whateverf be the materials of which the ring con- 
sists, and there are strong reasons for believing it not to 
consist of solid matter, it is at least substantial enough to 
cast a shadow ;^^ — that various indications "decidedly 
point to a vaporous constitution /^ and that " it is very 
possible that the rings may be gaseous, or rather such a 

* Ibid,f art. 522 b, 
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mixture of gas and vapour as consists with our idea of a 
cloud/^ Indeed, Mr. Proctor himself admits,* that the 
rings may consist of " a multitude of separate bodies which 
may be either solid or fluid /' and that ^' there is nothing 
to prevent us from believing that the rings may be partly 
vaporous/' — Nay, he further obser\'es that, in some sense, 
" this wonderful dark ring is transparent/' 

To this notice respecting the planet Saturn we may add 
the following of Professor Miller :t — 

^^The highest magnifying powers shew these rings 
merely as thin luminous threads crossing the disc of the 
planet and projecting slightly beyond it at either side, but 
to the inhabitants of Saturn itself their appearance must be 
inconceivably grand. To the dwellers on one side of the 
planet the rings must present the magnificent spectacle of 
two vast luminous arches spanning the sky from horizon 
to horizon, and rotating with enormous velocity ; and to 
the people on the other side the appearance will be the 
same, only that the arches will be dark instead of bright ; 
while the regions which lie beneath their shadow will be 
reduced for long periods at a time to a state of dusky 
twilight/' 

It will be observed, that the description here given is in 
harmony with the statement of Swedenborg, that not only 
is Saturn habitable, but that it is actually inhabited. 
Mr. Proctor, however, indulges in a speculation of his own 
upon this subject. He conjectures, inconsistently with 
what he had before admitted, that after all Saturn is unin- 
habitable ; but that in order that so great and glorious an 
orb may not be absolutely useless, it is probable that he is 
endowed with a " great inherent heat," and some degree of 

* Our Place among lr\finitieSf p. 150, 144, 149. 
t Romance (^f Astronomy , P« 37* 
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'' inherent luminosity/^ in virtue of which, together with 
reflected light, he can act as a sun towards his satellites.* 
But how it is that this inherent heat and luminosity should 
have so great an effect upon his satellites, and no effect 
upon his own winters, or upon his own dark shadows, it 
requires further speculation to explain. In the meantime 
we may close this article with another happy inconsistency 
of our astronomer. In answer to the objection, that the 
length of the Saturnian year and the small quantity of 
light and heat received from the sun may render Saturn 
uninhabitable, he observes :t — 

" We may conclude with some confidence that these 
relations are quite sufficient to render Saturn wholly un- 
habitable by such creatures as exist upon the earth ; but 
there seems no reason for supposing that (so far as these 
relations alone are concerned) the planet may not be the 
abode of living beings as high in the scale of creation as 
any which live upon our globe.^^ 

'' WeJ see that differences exist within the confines of 
our own earth, which render particular countries absolutely 
uninhabitable by particular races, insomuch that though the 
individual might survive, the race itself would quickly perish. 
And we see, on the other hand, that these countries are not 
uninhabited, or even less fully peopled with living creatures, 
than seemingly more fortunate abodes.^^ 

The races of men therefore in the planet Saturn might 
no more differ from races of men upon our own earth, than 
the races in hot and cold regions upon this earth differ 
from each other. 

Lastly, let us take the case of the Moon : '^ it is next 

* Other Worlds than Oursy p. 159. The Expanse <if Heaven, p. loi. 
t Ibid., p. 153. t Ibid., p. 14, ly. 
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to certain/^ it is said, ^^that our Moon is without in- 
habitants/^ 

Now there have been two questions raised with regard 
to the Moon ; the first is, whether it has inhabitants of 
any kind ; the second is, whether it has inhabitants physi- 
cally constituted like men upon our own earth. 

With regard to the first question Dr. Whewell main- 
stained, that it was next to certain that not one of the 
planets, with the exception of our own earth, had any 
inhabitants ; and he attempted to shew that it was physi- 
cally impossible, upon the same general ground upon 
which it is now argued that the Moon is without in- 
habitants : telescopic appearances were against the planets 
being inhabited, and telescopic appearances are against the 
Moon being inhabited.* ^^Even fancy,^^ says Dr. Whe- 
well, " cannot aid us in giving consistent form to the in- 
habitants of other planets.^' As to Mars and Saturn, — 
^^ why may they not be barren masses of stone and metal /' 
— and as to Jupiter — " If he is a mere mass of water, with 
perhaps a few cinders at the centre and an envelope of 
clouds around it, it seems very possible that he may not 
be the seat of life at all :^^ then as to the Moon — ^^ It is a 
mere cinder; a collection of sheets of rigid slag, and 
inactive craters.'^ 

All this has been gravely propounded upon the autho- 
rity of telescopic appearances and scientific analog}'': but 
since that period, opinions have wonderfully changed, and 
the planets in general, it is now thought, notwithstanding 
the alleged physical impossibilities, may after all be in- 
habited. The principal contest now is about the Moon ; 
and this ranges itself under the head of our second question, 
whether the Moon has inhabitants constituted like men 

* Plurality of Worlds^ p. i88, 123, 210, 199. 
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upon our earth. Now Sir William Herschel pleaded for 
the habitability of the Moon in the following passage ;* — 
^^Its situation, with respect to the Sun, is much like 
that of the earth, and by a rotation on its axis it enjoys 
an agreeable variety of seasons and of day and night. To 
the moon, our globe will appear to be a very capital satellite, 
undergoing the same regular changes of illumination as the 
moon does to the earth. The sun, the planets, and the starry 
constellations of the heavens will rise and set there as they 
do here, and heavy bodies will fall on the moon as they do 
on the earth. There seems only to be wanting, in order to 
complete the analogy, that it should be inhabited like the 
earth.'' 

Mr. Proctor expresses his astonishment that so eminent 
an astronomer should believe the moon to be habitable; 
but he had already qualified his astonishment by making, 
in a preceding page, the following observation : — 

•^Now with regard to the present habitability of the 
moon, it may be remarked that we are not justified in 
asserting positively that no life exists upon her surface. 
Life has been found under conditions so strange — we have 
been so often mistaken in assuming that here certainly, or 
thercy no living creatures could possibly exist — that it would 
be rash indeed to dogmatize respecting the state of the 
moon in this respect.'' 

Hence our astronomer is obliged to come to this 
conclusion : — 

" Comparingt the evidences of a lunar atmosphere 
with those which we should expect if an atmosphere like 
our own surrounded the moon, we are able to decide 

* Other Wtyrlds than Ours, p. i8o, 178. 

t The MooUf her Motions, Aspect, Scenery, and Physical Condition, p. 335, 
287. 
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with some degree of confidence, that the moon has either 
no atmosphere or one of very limited extent. But there 
our knowledge comes to an end -y nor does it seem likely 
that, by any contrivances man can devise, the further 
questions which suggest themselves respecting the moon's 
condition can be answered by means of observation/' 

Hence, with regard to inhabitants, the further con- 
clusion is ; that granting there is an atmosphere on the 
moon of very limited extent, ^^ the lunarians must still be 
constituted very differently from men, since men would 
perish at once if placed in an atmosphere so attenuated/' 

Hence it is argued that, either the moon is not now 
inhabited, or if she is inhabited, it is by classes of beings 
quite unlike any with which we are familiar. Accord- 
ingly it is said — 

'^ More* reasonable appears the conclusion that either 
the moon is not now inhabited ; or if she is inhabited, 
that it is by classes of beings quite unlike any with which 
we are familiar, ^^ 

Now so far from these statements being opposed to 
those of Swedenborg, they actually confirm them ; for he 
too doubted whether there were inhabitants in the moon, 
in consequence of its comparatively airless condition ; and 
when it was shewn to him, that notwithstanding this, 
there were such inhabitants, he too describes them as unlike 
any with which we are familiar. 

Moreover, Sir John Herschel, when speaking of the 
possible habitability of the moon, observes : — 

^^ Itf by no means follows, then, from the absence of 
visible indications of water or air on this side of the moon, 
that the other is equally destitute of them, and equally 

* The Expanse of Heaven, p. 46. 
t Outlines qf Astronomy, art. 436 b. 
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unfitted for maintaining animal or vegetable life. Some 
slight approach to such a state of things actually obtains 
on the earth itself. Nearly all the land is collected in one 
of its hemispheres, and much the larger portion of the sea 
in the opposite.^^ 

But Sir David Brewster in his work on More JVorlds 
than One maintains the habitability of the Moon in a 
manner still more explicit. After referring to certain 
phenomena which had been considered by other astro- 
nomers as proving the existence of an atmosphere he 
observes ; — 

" It* is evident, therefore, from all these facts, that in 
her volcanoes, active and extinct, in her twilight, and in her 
action upon immerging and emerging stars, by which they 
have been frequently seen projected on her disk, the moon 
exhibits such proofs of an atmosphere, that we have a new 
ground from analogy for believing that she either has 
inhabitants, or is in a state of preparation for receiving 
them.'' 

Lastly, we shall add a most apposite remark of Pro- 
fessor Miller. After observing, that the varieties of animal 
life, even upon our own earth, should teach us not to place 
limits to the possibilities of animated existence, he adds; — 

^' Itf is true that not even the planets nearest and most 
like to us would be suitable abodes for ourselves ; and that 
the sun, moon, and comets must be utterly uninhabitable 
by any beings such as our experience can give us any 
conception of. But this does not in th^. least diminish the 
probability of their having denizens ^ after their kind/ 

* Page 127. 

t The Romance of Astronomy (the Romance of Facts), p. 86, by R. Kalley 
Miller, M.A., F.R.A.S., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, and Professor 
of Mathematics in the Koyal Naval College, Greenwich. 
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The fact is, that the plurality of worlds is not a questionjor 
the man of science. It belongs to the province of the in- 
ductive philosopher, and the natural theologian, and must 
be handed over to them, to be judged of by analogy, and by 
a consideration of what we otherwise know of the general 
economy of Providence. This part of the argument falls 
without our sphere — it belongs to the Religion of Astro- 
nomy, and not to its Romance/' 

Professor Miller thus takes the whole subject out of 
Mr. Proctor's hands; the mere man of science, however 
talented and popular, being incompetent to deal with the 
question ; and thus we get rid, not only in this case, but in 
others, of so many telescopic fallacies, and speculations 
founded upon them, and calculations founded upon the 
speculations. In fine ; — 

Here we see the difference between Mr. Proctor's view 
of the subject, and that of Swedenborg. Mr. Proctor re- 
garded it as belonging to the science of astronomy, Sweden- 
borg as belonging to the religion of astronomy ; not what 
is called natural religion, but that which is revealed ; and 
hence he considers all the inhabitants of the planets and 
satellitd^'*ttfc.-have their place in the universal body, or 
Maximus Homo, just as all members of the Church have 
their place in the Body of Christ. 

Accordingly, the place in the Maximus Homo, occupied 
by the inhabitants of the Moon, corresponds to a part of 
the human body, viz., the ensiform cartilage; and as 
cartilage is possessed of a lesser degree of life in the body, 
. so also the inhabitants of the Moon are in a correspond- 
ingly inferior plane of life, such as is that of truths and 
goods of the lower ordei* of the natural life ; and yet as 
essential to the life of the universal body as the ensiform 
cartilage, which supports the ribs, is to the life of the 
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human body. On this ground it is, that the inhabitants 
of the Moon are described as unlike any human beings 
with which we are familiar. 

We now conclude our observations, by saying that 
while Professor Miller states that the plurality of worlds 
is not a question for the man of science, but only for the 
philosopher and theologian ; so, on the other hand, Mr. 
Proctor as a man of science observes on* Our Place 
among hifinities : — 

^'The subject with which I am about to deal is asso- 
ciated by many with questions of religion. Let me pre- 
mise, however, that I do not thus view it myself. It seems 
to me impossible to obtain from science any clear ideas re- 
specting the ways or nature of the Deity, or even respecting 
the reality of an Almighty and Personal God.^^ 

If, then, it be impossible for the man of science to obtain 
from science any clear ideas respecting the ways or nature 
of the Deity, or even respecting the reality of an Almighty 
and Personal God, how can science help him to disprove 
the narrative of Swedenborg concerning life in the Earths 
of the Universe ? The intensely speculative mind of our 
astronomer happily qualifies its own speculations in the 
following satisfactory manner : — 

^^Nof astronomer, or geologist, or physicist, or bio- 
logist, can tell us any thing certain about life in other 
worlds. If a man possessed the fullest "knowledge of all 
the leading branches of scientific research, he would remain 
perfectly ignorant of the actual state of affairs in the 
planets even of our own system. His ideas about other 
worlds must still be speculative ; and the most ignorant can 
speculate on such matters as freely as the most learned.'^ 

On the other hand, as a philosopher and theologian, 

* Page I. t Science Byway s^ p. 5. 
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Swedenborg boldly maintains that in the Divine Order of 
the Universe, all Divine Providence has regard to an End ; 
and that — 

'^ No* other End of creation can be assigned than that 
a universal society of souls, or a Heaven, that is to say, the 
kingdom of God, may exist. That this was the End of 
Creation might be confirmed by innumerable arguments ; 
for it would be absurd to say, that the mundane system 
was created for the sake of this earth, and for the societies 
upon this earth, and this miserable and perishable life. 
For all things upon this earth are for the sake of man ; all 
things in man are for the sake of his soul ; and the soul 
cannot be for the sake of no end ; and if for the sake of 
any, it must be for the sake of that society of souls over 
which God presides; for His Providence has respect to 
souls, which are themselves of a spiritual nature ; and the 
operations of this Providence meet together in man, and in 
man they all consociate with each other.^^ 

* Opusculum de Animay p. 251. 
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Page 1 6. — Several versions are given of the alleged reply of 
Sir Isaac Newton to Dr. Halley. In the Life of Newton, by- 
Sir David Brewster, edited by Mr. Lynn, p. 304, the reply is as 
follows — ** I have studied these things — ^you have not." 

Page 2j. — " The square and the circled 

We cannot speak of the origin of archetypal ideas j but we 
can speak of the origin of geometrical forms, and also of 
numbers. This origin is to be traced to that which is prior to 
them, which, in the Scriptures, is the spiritual sense, or signifi- 
cation. Thus, Apocalypse Revealed, xxi. 16 : — 

" * The city lieth four-square,' which signifies justice in it. 
The reason why the city was seen four-square, is, because a 
quadrangle or a square signifies what is just, for a triangle signi- 
fies what is right {rectum) ; all these in the ultimate degree, 
which is the natural. What is quadrangular or square signifies 
what is just, because it has four sides j and the four sides look 
to the four quarters, and to look to the four quarters equally is 
to respect all things from justice. For this reason three gates 
opened into the city from each one of the four quarters j and it 
is said in Isaiah, * Open ye the gates, that the righteous nation 
which keepeth the truths may enter in,' xxvi. 2. The city lieth 
four-square, that the length and breadth thereof might be equal ; 
and by length is signified the good of that Church, and by 
breadth its truth j and when good and truth are equal, then 
there exists what is just. It is owing to this signification of a 
square, that in common discourse a man is said to be square, (or 
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upright,) who happens to be one that does not from injustice 
incline either to this or that party.*' 

So also Exodus xxvii. i. ** ' The altar shall he four-square.* 
That hereby is signified what is just, appears from the significa- 
tion of square, as denoting what is just ; and from the significa- 
tion of altar, as being a representative of the Lord and of the 
worship of Him. Worship is said to be just, when the good 
and truth which are in it are from the Lord and not from man 5 
for what is just is from the Lord alone. That a square denotes 
what is just originates in representatives in the other life ; where 
goods are presented as round, and the goods of the external man 
which are called just are presented to view as square ; but things 
true and things right are presented as triangular. Hence now 
it is that by square is signified what is just, as also by the square 
in the altar of incense, Exod. xxx. 2 5 also by the duplicate square 
of the breastplate of judgment, Exod. xxviii. 16; and likewise 
by the New Jerusalem being four-square, Rev. xxi. 16. The 
New Jerusalem in that passage is the New Church of the Lord, 
about to succeed this of ours : its external good, which is just, 
is signified by being four-square.'* — Arcana Coelestia, art. 9717. 

Page 49. — ''The inhabitants of each planet, and indeed of each 
Solar system, like the Church upon earth, have their specific 
situation in one part or other of the Universal Human Body." 
On this subject Dr. Whewell observes, that paps or teats of the 
male human body are altogether useless j from which he argues, 
that as these were created without a purpose, so also may planets, 
which may therefore be a waste. — See Plurality of Worlds, 
Fifth Ed., p. 243, 245, 253. — If it were true that there are certain 
parts of the human body which are useless, of course, upon this 
principle, such planets as corresponded to these parts of the 
male human body would also be useless 5 and the case would 
be the same with regard to individuals in the Body of the 
Church. But the truth is, that these very organical forms of 
the male human body are especially mentioned in Scripture, as 
in Rev. i. 13. — *'He was girt about the paps with a golden 
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girdle;** where it is impossible to consider that the paps had no 
meaning, or were altogether useless. See likewise Isaiah Ix. i6. 
Dr. Whewell altogether omits this view of the subject. 

With regard to the apparent uselessness of various parts of 
the animal kingdom, Dr. Whewell observes in the foregoing 
Essay, p. 243 — " Why should so large a portion of the animal 
kingdom, intended, as it seems, for such different fields of life 
and modes of living; — beasts, birds, fishes; — still have a 
skeleton of the same plan, and even of the same parts, bone for 
bone ; though many of the parts, in special cases, appear to be 
altogether useless ; (namely, the vertebrate plan ?) We cannot 
tell. Our naturalists and comparative anatomists, it would seem, 
cannot point out any definite end, which is answered by so many 
classes of animals on this one vertebrate plan." 

This difficulty is to be solved rather by the philosopher and 
theologian, than by the mere naturalist and comparative ana- 
tomist ; and consequently finds an answer in the doctrine of the 
Divine Humanity of the Lord, the creation of man in the image 
and likeness of that Humanity, and the subordination of the 
animal structure to that of man as its exemplar, as explained in 
the first part of this Tract. 

We may here add with regard to what has been called '' the 
life supporting period " of a planet, that as every planet has its 
own distinct province in the Universal Human Body, so its ** life 
supporting period** is proper to the life of that province; and 
the length or shortness of that period is not to be calculated 
according to the geological periods proper to our own earth, or 
the province in which it is situated; but according to the 
geological period proper to the province in. which the planet is 
situated, and the length or shortness of which will depend upon 
the nature and the activities of the influx of life proper to that 
province. 
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